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1947 MEDIATOR DEI 1957 


OR the liturgical 
apostolate, which is “the sign of God’s providential disposition at 
the present time, the movement of the Holy Spirit in the Church” 
(Pius XII), the month of November will ever remain a blessed one 
among the twelve months of the year, since it marks both its “bap- 
tism” and its “confirmation.” 

Conceived in the days of Guéranger (France), Newman (Eng- 
land) and Staudenmeyer (Germany), and born on that memorable 
4th day of August 1903 when Giuseppe Sarto — il Santo — began 
as Pius X a pontificate of “incorporating all things into Christ,” this 
greatest and most necessary movement in the Church of the twenti- 
eth century was “baptized” on St. Cecilia’s day of November 22, 
1903, and was “named” the movement that brings God’s people to 
the “foremost and indispensable font of the true Christian spirit.” 

Forty-four years later, on November 20, 1947, the highpriestly 
hand of the twelfth Pius “confirmed” this world-renewing apostolate 
in the name of the “Mediator between God and men,” Jesus Christ, 
who on the altar of the cross offered Himself to the glory of the 
Father and for mankind’s salvation, and who so willed it “that His 
priestly life begun with the supplication and sacrifice of His mortal 
Body should continue without intermission down the ages in His 
mystical Body which is the Church” (Mediator Dei, 1). 

Fifty-three years have elapsed since St. Pius X inaugurated the 
present liturgical movement by his immortal Motu proprio, and ten 
years since Pius XII — building on his predecessor’s foundation — 
provided the Christian world with a liturgical Magna Carta through 
his monumental encyclical Mediator Dei. 

Two precious documents, both of them given in the month of No- 
vember, towards the end of the year, for the purpose that “recedant 
vetera, nova sint omnia,” that “olden things may end and all things 
become new” by active participation of all the faithful in the sacred, 
transforming and unifying liturgy of the Church. 

True, there are thousands of Catholics who are not even aware 
of the existence of either a Motu proprio or a Mediator Dei. There 
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are hundreds of thousands who know of their existence, but have 
never “gotten around” to read them, much less meditate on them. 

But there are millions of priests and people the world over who 
have not only studied them, but have benefited by them to such a 
degree that their spiritual outlook has been ennobled, their minds 
lifted up, their hearts filled with a tremendous love for the Mystical 
Body of Christ, the Church, and its life-veins, the liturgy. For that 
we say: Deo gratias! 

I make bold to say that, if we could turn the clock back to the year 
1903, or even to the year 1947, we would in utter amazement ex- 
claim: How was it possible? The Holy Father himself at the close 
of the International Congress for Pastoral Liturgy (September 22, 
1956) stated: “If one compares the present state of the liturgical 
movement with what it was thirty years ago, it is obvious that un- 
deniable progress has been made both in extent and in depth. The 
interest brought to the liturgy, the practical accomplishments and 
the active participation of the faithful have developed to an extent 
unthought of at that time.” 

Thousands of priests and people have acquired a deeper knowl- 
edge of the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the foremost well-spring of life 
and holiness. The use of the missal has enriched the prayer-life of 
millions, making it more scriptural, less emotional and more de- 
votional. 

The realization that holy Mass is by its very nature a family-cele- 
bration, communal, social, is continuously growing in strength. The 
attitude of many towards the holy Eucharist has changed consider- 
ably from one of multiplication to one of immolation. Former silent 
onlookers are now becoming active doers, perceiving that dead si- 
lence in the celebration of the corporate mysteries of the faith must 
make room for living, joyous participation in word and song. 

The arrival of the evening Mass has been greeted with universal 
and enthusiastic welcome. The modification of the eucharistic fast 
has brought hundreds of thousands more frequently to the holy 
Table. 

The Church is again seen not merely as an organization but pri- 
marily as a living, life-begetting organism, as the extension of Jesus 
Christ, as His Mystical Body through whom Christ the Lord teaches, 
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sanctifies and governs His flock for their temporal and eternal 
happiness. 

The bishop is recognized again, not so much as chief administra- 
tor, but— as he is indeed — as chief minister, highpriest, teacher 
and shepherd of the diocese. The pastor of the parish is viewed again 
in the light of his foremost duty of offering, preaching, leading, bless- 
ing, and baptizing, by which he brings the flock to the verdant pas- 
tures of the Good Shepherd. 

And what shall we say about the restoration of the Paschal Vigil, 
and then, about the entire Holy Week, a gift so significant and price- 
less that thus far we have not been quite able to fathom it fully. 

All these, and many others, are fruits from the healthy tree of 
Mediator Dei, the tree that sprang up from the power-laden seed of 
the Motu proprio of November 22, 1903. Precious fruits indeed, of- 
fered to the glory and honor of God, and nourishing and building 
up that solid, all-penetrating faith of which the Apostle says, that 
“it is the victory which overcomes the world.” 

Mediator Dei (5) puts it in even more striking language: 

The ma- 
jestic ceremonies of the sacrifice of the altar became better known, un- 
derstood and appreciated. With more widespread and more frequent 
reception of the sacraments, with the beauty of the liturgical prayers 
more fully savored, the worship of the Eucharist came to be regarded 
for what it really is: the fountain-head of genuine Christian devotion. 
Bolder relief was given likewise to the fact that all the faithful make up 
a single and very compact body with Christ for its Head, and that the 
Christian community is in duty bound to participate in the liturgical 
rites according to their station. 


No longer need we endure the pale and often misleading defini- 
tions of liturgy given us in the past by so-called “Compendia of Lit- 
urgy” which in reality were not books on the liturgy at all, at least 
not on the true nature and inner life of the liturgy, but ceremonials 
containing and explaining the rubrics according to which the liturgy 
is to be celebrated. 

Certainly, we need such books. Rites and rubrics must be ob- 
served correctly, obediently, and with a dignity that befits the august 
Sacrifice of the altar, the divine sacraments and the sublime prayer 
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of praise and petition which the Church daily directs to God, and 
in which Christ the Savior is present. At the same time let no one 
confound the shell with the kernel, nor the red print with the black, 
and all that the black print stands for and accomplishes. 

We are deeply grateful to our Holy Father for having given us 
authoritatively a real definition of the liturgy, one that will guide the 
Catholic world in years and centuries to come: 

The sacred liturgy is 
consequently the public worship which our Redeemer as Head of the 
Church renders to the Father as well as the worship which the commu- 
nity of the faithful renders to its Founder, and, through Him, to the 
heavenly Father. It is, in short, the worship rendered by the Mystical 
Body of Christ in the entirety of its Head and members (Mediator Dei, 
20). 


Allow me to digress for a moment. Since 1947 I have read Medi- 
ator Dei at least twice each year, and in 1955 I was given the oppor- 
tunity of making it the subject of a summer course at Notre Dame 
University. The more I read this lapidary document, the more I am 
awed by its contents, importance and balance. Its “major” chords, 
sounding the Church’s doctrine and the Holy Father’s encourage- 
ment, and its “minor” chords, pointing to existing errors, accom- 
panied by his paternal warnings, so strikingly evident throughout the 
pages of Mediator Dei, present a harmony, order and clarity that 
fill one with profound respect for, and gratitude to, the great Pontiff 
whom the Holy Spirit gave to the Church on March 2, 1939. 

Everyone and everything related to the Church’s liturgy and par- 
ticipation in it receives full direction through Mediator Dei: 

1) The bishops, that they promote a deeper knowledge among 
the people of the sacred liturgy, so that these more readily and easily 
follow the sacred rites and take part in them with true Christian dis- 
position (186). 

2) The priests, that they become one in mind and heart with their 
people, helping them to take such an active part in the liturgy that 
it becomes a truly sacred action of due worship (199). 

3) The students for the priesthood, that they be trained in the 
liturgy, not only for cultural reasons and to be fit to perform it cor- 
rectly and with due dignity, but especially that they may be brought 
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into closest contact with Christ, the Priest, so that they become holy 
ministers of sanctity (198). 

4) The faithful: for whatever pertains to the external worship 
has assuredly its importance; however, the most pressing duty of 
Christians is to live the liturgical life and increase and cherish its 
supernatural spirit (197). 

5) The altar boys: if these youths, under the watchful guidance 
of the priests are properly trained and encouraged to fulfill the task 
committed to them punctually, reverently and constantly, then from 
their numbers will readily come fresh candidates for the priesthood 
(200). 

6) Churches and altars, that everything in the church, including 
vestments and liturgical furnishings, even though not rich and lavish, 
be perfectly clean and appropriate, since all is consecrated to the 
divine Majesty (189). 

7) The chant, which the Roman Church considers her own, is 
proposed to the faithful as belonging to them. But modern music 
and singing are not to be entirely excluded from Catholic worship, 
provided they are of such a nature that they lift up the mind to higher 
things and foster true devotion of soul (191, 193). 

8) The schola cantorum, which is to be restored, at least in the 
principal churches (191). 

9) The arts: the fine arts are really in conformity with religion 
when “as noblest handmaids they are at the service of divine wor- 
ship.” Art, “modern” are included — provided it does not openly 
shock Christian taste, modesty and devotion — is to be encouraged, 
and artists are to be directed to the source of inspiration that will 
enable them to express what is suitable and more in keeping with 
the requirements of divine worship (195, 196). 

Yes, ten years have gone by since Mediator Dei began its journey 
from Castel Gandolfo to the five continents of the earth, ten years 
with abundant blessings to countless sons and daughters of the 
Church, cleric and lay. Guided by this ever-living encyclical, they 
have endeavored to come closer to that divine Fire which the “Medi- 
ator between God and men” brought to this earth, and which con- 
tinues to burn with full force in the liturgy, the holy mysteries in 
which Christ is ever present and active (165). 
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A jubilee! Some may call it a “tin” jubilee. The only “tinny” 
thing about Mediator Dei is that unfortunate number of people who 
have not as yet been touched by its spirit and pastoral directives, 
some without but others through their own fault. Let us hope and 
pray that the next fifteen years may witness the fulfilment of our 
Holy Father’s hope “that these our exhortations will not only arouse 
the sluggish and recalcitrant to a deeper and more correct study of 
the liturgy, but will also instill into their daily lives its supernatural 
spirit according to the words of the Apostle: Extinguish not the 
spirit” (206). 

The best way to show our gratitude to the Sovereign Pontiff, glori- 
ously and lovingly shepherding Christ’s flock, is this: that all of us, 
laity and clergy, will approach with deeper faith and purer love, with 
an open mind and cheerful obedience to the “foremost and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit,” the source of the very 
spirit of the “Mediator between God and men,” so mightily and 
sweetly shown forth in the encyclical Mediator Dei of Novem- 
ber 20, 1947. 

Martin B. Hellriegel 


THE USE OF A LECTOR 
AT DIALOG MASS! 


N THE previous article I gave 
reasons for urging that the basic skeleton of dialog Mass should 
consist just of those parts which the people should sing at a high 
Mass, plus the Suscipiat (sometimes) and the Domine non sum 
dignus before the people’s Communion (always). All this is genu- 
ine participation in the liturgy itself, for the actual Latin words of 
the liturgy are used as constituent parts of the rite. None of these 
parts allotted to the people are a substitute for anything; they are 
the thing itself. 


* This is the second of three articles. 
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But this is only a skeleton, and it needs filling out. If nothing but 
this skeleton is used, every Mass is just like every other Mass; it has 
nothing to do with the feast or season; there is no sharing in the 
Church’s liturgical year, and the entire proper of the Mass exists in 
vain for it has no impact whatever on the people. They cannot de- 
rive anything from it except by individual silent reading of their 
missals. To make a dialog Mass come alive and ~eally nourish the 
people’s minds and hearts it is vitally necessary to put at their dis- 
posal some, at least, of the riches contained in the proper. 

And this, as I said last time, cannot be done except by the use of 
paraliturgies — activities which are not themselves liturgy because 
they have to be intelligible, and therefore in the vernacular. 

In its unchanging parts the Latin liturgy itself can, I maintain, be 
intelligible because the people can learn by heart what those parts 
mean. They can understand every item of the dialog Mass skele- 
ton—the Kyrie, short responses, Sanctus, Agnus Dei and Domine 
non sum dignus are very easy, while the Gloria and Credo can be 
managed with but small effort. Thus at no time during the “skele- 
ton” need the people be uttering just meaningless sounds. If that is 
all they could achieve there would be no object in making them utter 
such sounds. 

But when they listen to the priest reading the collect, epistle, gos- 
pel, preface and postcommunion, to say nothing of the introit, grad- 
ual, offertory and communion, then all that can reach them is just 
noise. And because all these are variable parts it cannot be other- 
wise. The people can never learn enough Latin to follow the parts 
which change. The liturgy itself cannot here attain one of its intrin- 
sic purposes, which is to communicate meaning to the people. Until 
reforms are brought in to remedy this state of affairs there is nothing 
we can do about it except to use paraliturgy — bring in some Eng- 
lish that will run parallel with the Latin. 

The proper of the Mass is built up of three kinds of activity be- 
longing to three different ranks in the community. (1) Public pray- 
ers of the priest acting as spokesman of the community before God. 
(2) Instructional readings by the ordained assistant ministers. (3) Or- 
namental accompaniments to processions, pertaining to the choir. 

In the Mass liturgy as we now have it the priest does all these 
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parts. But in a solemn high Mass he is only doubling up on the 
proper functionaries when he reads (2) and (3); in a low Mass 
he is only substituting for those absent functionaries when he reads 
(2) and (3). Hence it follows that there is no usurpation of genu- 
ine priestly parts, no disturbance of right order or proper balance, 
if the priest, when reading (2) or (3), is overshadowed by the 
proper functionaries (as he is at solemn high Mass) or by substitutes 
for these proper functionaries (as he may be by paraliturgies in a 
dialog Mass). 

But with activities of category (1) things are different. In these 
the priest is fulfilling his very own functions, not those of others. 
They are the most important parts of the proper, in which the priest, 
precisely as priest, is the leader and spokesman of the community. 
It is unfitting, and disturbs the right balance, if in these parts he is 
relegated to the background, just muttering his Latin while some- 
body else holds the attention of the community by reading aloud in 
English. 

Now let us see how this principle of the primacy of the priest af- 
fects what we can rightly do to render the proper of the Mass intelli- 
gible to the people during a dialog Mass. 

The principle shows that there can be no reasonable objection if 
a lector reads the epistle and gospel in English while the priest reads 
them quietly in Latin. Nor if a lector, or a speaking group, reads 
aloud translations of the introit, gradual, offertory and communion 
while the priest reads them quietly in Latin. It is true that these func- 
tionaries draw attention away from the priest to themselves; but in 
these parts he is only a substitute anyhow — and, because he is tied 
to Latin, he is a substitute who cannot produce by his reading the 
effect which those parts of the liturgy ought to produce. Whereas 
the others, though indeed substitutes, are not tied to Latin, and are 
therefore able to produce by their reading the effects which those 
parts of the liturgy ought to produce. And it would seem better to 
have an effective substitute rather than one who is ineffective, even 
though the former draws attention away from the latter, and pro- 
duces his effects by paraliturgy rather than by liturgy. For the lit- 
urgy, as we have seen, cannot produce its due effect at these points. 

But when the priest is performing public functions which are spe- 
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cifically his own, it would be wrong if he were overshadowed by any 
substitute. His primacy should be unobscured, and yet at the same 
time what he says should be made intelligible. Is it possible to 
achieve both these objects? 

The public prayers which are specifically priestly are the collect, 
preface, Pater noster and postcommunion. There are two other 
prayers which intrinsically have the same character but, through 
accidents of history, have become inaudible — namely the secret 
and the Canon. They used to be audible but are now silent. In all 
these the primacy of the priest should remain. Let us consider them 
in turn. 

For the collect, what is to be thought of the practice of making a 
lector read the English while the priest reads the Latin? Personally 
I think it is legitimate, but not quite satisfactory. I would say it is 
legitimate because the primacy of the priest is not fully obscured. 
It is still he who greets the community and invites them to prayer 
with his Oremus; it is to his audible termination Per Dominum nos- 
trum .. . saecula saeculorum that the people answer their Amen. 
It is still clear that he is the functionary who presides over the com- 
munity on behalf of whom he acts as spokesman before God. 

And yet the method has disadvantages. During the body of the 
collect attention is diverted from the priest to the lector; and by 
using the actual words of the collect the lector is addressing al- 
mighty God. Yet it is not his business to address God — his busi- 
ness is to address the people. 

The objections may largely be overcome by an alternative tech- 
nique. In this the lector, after the priest has said Oremus, reads a 
condensation of the collect couched in terms which merely inform 
the people what the priest is about to say on their behalf. Then the 
priest says the whole collect in Latin out loud. By this means the 
priest is not relegated to the background and his primacy is fully 
ensured. The people actually hear his prayer and they understand at 
least the gist of it (for they have just been told). The lector no longer 
usurps the prerogative of addressing almighty God — he speaks only 
to the people. 

This second method has a much better liturgical style than the 
former; it preserves absolutely the right balance and correct dif- 
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ferentiation of function. Its disadvantages are only small: it involves 
a bit of trouble beforehand in preparing the condensed version of 
the collect; there is a slight reduction of intelligibility (for the con- 
densation can never impart the full richness of the prayer); and 
it delays the priest by about five seconds. 

Though this second method is preferable, either method can be 
used for collect, secret and postcommunion since these three form a 
trilogy. But for the preface only the second method would seem 
acceptable. This is because the reading by the lector of the preface 
in full would take too long. The eclipse of the priest would be so 
prolonged that his primacy, asserted in the preface dialog, would 
have disappeared from the consciousness of the faithful long before 
the Sanctus is reached. 

It may be useful to give a sample condensation of a collect and 
of a preface. As examples I will use those for the feast of Christ the 
King. 

Collect : “The priest will ask God, who willed to restore all things 
through His Son, to subdue all the peoples of the earth to the gentle 
rule of Christ our King.” 

Preface (the lector would interpolate this after the Amen which 
concludes the secret, and before the Dominus vobiscum which opens 
the preface dialog): “We are to praise and thank our heavenly 
Father for having sent His Son to be our eternal priest and king, so 
that through the sacrifice and victory of Christ the kingdom of God 
might be established.” 

The Pater noster requires no aid, for both the primacy of the 
priest and intelligibility are attained as things are. Everyone hears 
the priest say it, and everyone knows what it means. 

For the Canon the primacy of the priest is best ensured by com- 
plete silence of the people (and of the organ or any other source 
of sound); after the powerful united vocal praise of all in the Sanc- 
tus the contrast of utter silence is very effective in expressing deep 
reverence and fervent prayer. For intelligibility there might be just 
a few quiet words interjected by the lector at appropriate moments ; 
for instance :““Pray for the whole Church!” “Pray for the living!” 
“Remember our Lady and the saints!” And, of course, at the end 
of the Canon there should be a truly tremendous Amen from the 
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people; and then a slight pause before Oremus in order, as it were, 
to underline the “Great Amen.” 

These activities of a lector, even if not supplemented by other 
paraliturgies, make a wonderful difference in bringing to life the 
otherwise rather dead skeleton of the dialog Mass; in my view they 
should never be omitted, for they take care of all that has primary 
importance. They do not, of course, affect the introit, gradual, of- 
fertory and communion, nor certain sections of the ordinary of the 
Mass which are filled with the priest’s private prayers. For lack of 
space the discussion of these must be deferred to the next article. 

Clifford Howell, S.J. 


TIMELY TRACT 


IS THE LITURGY A PANACEA? 


HE litur- 
gists have been blamed for many things ever since the movement 
started in the era before the first World War. Because it merely as- 
serted or tried to assert a place in the sun for the sacramental wor- 
ship of the Church, late-comers who had occupied front places felt 
endangered. 

The process of “officializing” the liturgy, and of giving it a re- 
spected but distant place far away from the people in the pew, had 
been going on for centuries. Any attempt to reinstate the liturgy in 
its prominent, vital and dominant position was therefore looked on 
with suspicion by those whose interests lay with other forms of 
piety or who were afraid of disturbing the delicate balance of the 
beati possidentes (those who had the advantage of being in posses- 
sion). They questioned the rights of the intruder—that’s what 
they considered the returning queen — and voiced their indigna- 
tion against “novel practices.” 
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With time and Rome on our side we can weather this storm and 
wait in patience. Greater values will be given priority over lesser 
if there is enough backing, persistent and enduring. 

But what is worse is that our friends accuse us for what we have 
not done, and the chorus of voices of the well disposed is swelling : 
we have not emphasized the social action aspects, we have not given 
the family life movement enough space, we have neglected the Legion 
of Mary, we said little about slum clearing and desegregation, we 
kept quiet on secularism, on communism, on fascism, on so many 
things that are primary responsibilities of an alert Christian con- 
science. In this very column it has been said that we did not give 
enough scope to social action, and in another place the national 
Social Action Department has been accused by liturgists of neg- 
lecting the liturgy. 

Now it is obviously correct to doubt the value of a fine dialog 
Mass, well rehearsed, edifyingly performed and assisted at with 
obvious devotion by the people in their pews if these same people 
go home and throw the furniture of a colored family out of the 
window, hoot at them and threaten to lynch them unless they move 
out of the neighborhood. Nor can you say anything favorable 
about a man who is the backbone of the men’s schola every Sunday 
with unfailing reliability and a fine mellow voice, and then, come 
Monday, he writes poison pen articles against the efforts to carry 
through the social encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. Nor is 
there much to say for a lady who is “crazy about the liturgy” and 
sabotages all the efforts of the clergy to introduce modern means 
to rebuild the Christian family. 

There are implications of the liturgy which have to be spelled 
out to ensure the sincerity and integrity of the worshippers. There 
are teachings of the Gospel that flow from the common worship 
and the sacral banquet of the Eucharist that have to be emphasized 
and particularized and concretized — in the homilies and sermons 
and personal meditations that are offered in every Mass and every 
prayer — else the whole thing is unreal and verges on lip-service: 
But is it the job of a magazine dedicated to the immediate need of 
making the liturgy again the united service of the clergy and the 
people to do all this besides? 
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Those who were with us during the nearly fifteen years when I 
wrote the Timely Tracts in an effort to perpetuate the work of the 
great man who conceived the idea, Dom Virgil Michel, may remem- 
ber, perhaps with uneasiness, that I then wrote on Naziism, fascism, 
communism, monarchism, the cooperative movement and many 
other subjects that were not immediately liturgical. But they will 
also remember that I wrote for a special liturgical situation. 

When some one had claimed that the “liturgical” form of gov- 
ernment was the monarchy, because the Roman Pontifical contains 
the blessing of a king but nothing about a tripartite government of 
the republic, I protested against such ludicrous argumentation, not 
only because nothing could be proved, but because it was wrong 
and ridiculous. One might as well have proved from the same book 
that the only way to organize an army was the feudal way, because 
the Bishop’s Blessing Book has a rite for knighting but not for be- 
stowing a commission on a graduate of West Point. 

It was the day when The Wave of the Future (fascism and au- 
thoritarianism) was a best seller and when there was much con- 
fusion on the idea of corporations mentioned in “Forty Years 
After.” There were those who claimed to see the reflection of an 
organic society graduated in estates, in the hierarchical organization 
of the Church and her liturgy. And so, in the name of the latter, 
they rose and proclaimed in chanted modes that the liturgy had an 
affinity with this ancient “organic” societal pattern, and away with 
plebeian, democratic forms (which are in transition, anyway). 

Against such and similar I wrote that you can’t draw such con- 
clusions from the liturgy, as little as from the New Testament whose 
sacramental and communal celebration the liturgy is. 

To refute rash conclusions drawn from the liturgy is entirely dif- 
ferent from asking the liturgy to yield doctrine and recipes for 
modern problems, parochial, social, political and economical. Cer- 
tainly one should not ask the liturgy to offer more than the New 
Testament! What the Bible contains by implication and not ex- 
plicitly, like the incompatibility of slavery or racial segregation, is 
not spelled out in the liturgy either. 

To have a parish unit of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
or of the Christian Family Movement or a credit union on a paro- 
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chial basis is something that will prove whether or not the cele- 
bration of the sacramental mysteries has sharpened the sense of 
responsibility or not, has failed or succeeded, in other words; but 
does that mean that WorRSHIP must cover all the ground of modern 
and timely apostolates? 

A magazine dedicated to the promotion of the liturgy should do 
just that and at the same time not be blind to the conditions in which 
man and society find themselves. But to branch into all fields in 
forced Konsequenzenmacherei (fabricating of conclusions) would 
be very presumptuous. It would dilute the effort of putting across 
what we exist for, and would infringe on the territory of those who 
are not only dedicated to their particular field but who are also bet- 
ter equipped to do a competent job in it. This should not of course 
prevent us from inviting the specialists to show us consequences 
we may have overlooked and to warn us when we are neglecting 
an aspect of the liturgy. 

A man who celebrates the liturgy with his fellow parishioners 
and then goes home and scoffs at the idea (not at the practical exe- 
cution) of a parish credit union, is a slightly ridiculous character 
and makes us suspicious of his grasp of the brotherly spirit incul- 
cated by the Gospel and demonstrated by active celebration of 
Christ’s and the Church’s mysteries. But would it not be wiser to 
draw the pertinent conclusions from their most potent source: the 
Word of God, the source from which the liturgy itself draws? If we 
make the liturgy the universal motivation and pattern of everything, 
we can’t object to being considered a bit ridiculous ourselves, and 
also a wee bit uninformed. 

Neither, however, can the liturgical movement afford to see eye 
to eye with those who say all that matters is the preaching of the 
ten commandments: they too have to learn that the Old Testament 
was a bit enlarged around 30 a.D. and that the New Covenant is 
subtler than natural law sanctioned on Mount Sinai. After all, there 
are the Sermon on the Mount, the Last Supper, and First Corin- 
thians 13 —to mention but a few things at random. While the lit- 
urgy does not “transfigure” but hallows the world by its combina- 
tion of synagogal and sacramental functions (and our Mass as it is 
now has inseparably combined these two sources), it acts and works 
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more by indirection than by explicit and obvious laws and directives. 
After all, we have always praised it for its subtlety and timeless- 
ness: which is precisely what makes it so timely and truly contem- 
porary to all ages. 

One thing however is certain: while it is not our task as liturgists 
to be spokesmen of the Social Action Department of the NCWC, or 
agents of the Christian Family Movement, a completely aloof atti- 
tude of this magazine towards their departmental concerns would 
justify the suspicion that we are a group of cloud gazers or worse; 
while their indifference to popular participation in the most noble 
manifestation of our faith —in its theological order — would leave 
them open to the charge of stopping up the best source and foun- 
tainhead of the living waters that feed their own garden. 

We should remember that we are all partial, departmental, and 
that only the totality makes sense. Nobody can do, or even think 
of, everything. We all need an existential realization of what it 
means to be members of one Body, whose head is Christ and whose 
soul is His Spirit. 

H. A. Reinhold 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD 


Y A curious 
sort of paradox, what is called “the last gospel” in the Mass of 
the Roman rite is in reality the beginning of the Gospel according 
to St. John. Yet upon reflection, we find there is a very good 
reason why the Mass should end where the Fourth Gospel begins, 
with a hymn in honor of the Word Incarnate.! It is not merely 


Whether this latter should, ideally, be part of the public service of the 
Mass is, of course, another matter. The new Holy Week Ordo gives reason 
to believe that in the projected revision of the missal, the Mass will again 
end officially with the dismissal Ite, missa est and the priest’s blessing; the 
“last gospel” would then probably be recited, as it was formerly, by the priest 
on his way back to the sacristy. 
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that there is a certain appropriateness in praising Him who has 
just represented the drama of salvation in the action of the liturgy. 

Historically, John’s Prologue, as it is called, was introduced into 
our Mass in the middle of the sixteenth century as a means of 
blessing the faithful before they left the church, as indeed it had 
long been customary, in the Western Church, to read it as a bene- 
diction over the sick or newly baptized children. 

Thus the Church has long realized that these initial eighteen 
verses contain the quintessence of John’s message of salvation for 
the Christian. Like the overture to an opera, the hymn announces 
the themes which will predominate in the Johannine version of the 
Good News. Here we have the Gospel, “the dynamic of salvation” 
(Rom. 1:16) in concentrated form. 


THE CYCLE OF THE WORD 


The movement of this magnificent, quasi-liturgical song follows 
the Johannine cycle of salvation: heaven-to-earth-to-heaven. It is 
a well-known feature of John’s view of the redemption that Jesus’ 
earthly career is envisaged as a “passing from this world to the 
Father.” 

The first step in this redemptive “exaltation” of the God-Man is 
His “lifting up” upon the cross. The passion, according to John, 
is the beginning of Christ’s glorification: His journey back to God 
begins with His suffering and death. It is continued through His 
resurrection, and carried to its climax by His enthronement at the 
Father’s right hand. 

The Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, however, describes the full 
circle which is the Word’s work for man’s salvation. The poem 
begins in the heart of the Godhead, descends into human history 
as it traces the triple coming of the Word, in creation, in the Mosaic 
covenant, in the incarnation, and eventually returns to “the bosom 
of the Father,” thus indicating to the Christian “the Way” (the 
Word become man) by which he is travelling home to God. 

It is a hymn to divine love, although that word is nowhere men- 
tioned. It is a poem which implies, without ever stating, the sure 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, who, as is promised in the sequel, will 
“lead you along the Way into the complete Truth” (John 16:13). 
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One has the impression that, for John, the most divine truths are 
best expressed by human language when they are left unsaid. 


DISTINCTION OF PERSONS 


The brief glimpse which John gives of the mystery of God’s inner 
life, while insisting upon the divine nature of the Word, discloses 
the truth, otherwise inaccessible to the human mind, of a distinc- 
tion of Persons in God: “the Word was with God,” as the infinitely 
perfect expression of the Father. 

This doctrine is essential for a true appreciation of a theme which 
runs like a thread through the Fourth Gospel, and which is enunci- 
ated by the last line of the Prologue. It is concerned with the two- 
fold mediation of the Word Incarnate, who comes amongst men 
not only as redeemer, but as revealer. “God no man has ever seen: 
his only son, who knows the secrets of his Father’s heart, has him- 
self become interpreter (for us of his invisible Father) .” 


THE WORD AND EXODUS 


This work of the Word as revealer of God and savior of men be- 
‘gan however long before the incarnation. The divine Word was 
operative in that divinely revealed event which lies at the heart of 
the Old Testament religion: the covenant. 

Indeed, this unique experience of Israel in the desert of Sinai pro- 
vides the evangelist with the scenario which enables him to depict 
God’s loving plan to save the world through the incarnation of His 
Son as the New Covenant. John knows that the “God whom no 
man has ever seen” and whom the Word Incarnate comes to inter- 
pret to the Christian is the same Covenant-God who had revealed 
Himself through Moses to the people of His own acquiring in the 
exodus out of Egypt. 

It was Israel’s marvelous deliverance from Egyptian bondage 
and her wandering in the desert, culminating in the tremendous 
event of the berith, or covenant entered into with her by Yahweh 
upon the mysterious and awful mountain in the Sinai peninsula, 
which provided her with her first intuition of the one God who 
acted on her behalf. Through that highpoint of her religious exis- 
tence she had learned that Yahweh had bound Himself to become 
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her goél, her all-powerful, fatherly protector, her trustworthy source 
of salvation, her kinsman-God. 


THE KINSMAN-GOD 


In a primitive society, like that of the Hebrews, the offices devolving 
upon the kinsman or blood-brother were of paramount importance. 
It was his duty to stand by his relatives in time of danger from ene- 
mies, to carry out the promises of assistance or protection implicit 
in the kinsman relationship, to avenge all injustice suffered by his 
brethren. 

It was as a partner in just such a family pact that Israel’s God had 
revealed Himself to her. As a result, all His divine activity in favor 
of His covenanted people is characterized in Old Testament litera- 
ture by hesed, fatherly condescension or graciousness (in the sense 
of the Latin pietas), and by emeth, trustworthiness, fidelity to His 
promise of protection and salvation. 

Israel’s twofold conception of Yahweh, her Covenant-God, is 
dramatically presented by Exodus 33-34, where the mediator Moses 
catches a glimpse of Yahweh for the first and only time. This scene 
undoubtedly filled John’s imagination, as we shall see, when he 
wrote the Prologue to his Gospel. 


GRACIOUSNESS . . . TRUSTWORTHINESS 


Israel’s religion was dominated by the covenant-idea. Her remark- 
ably profound theology stems from the Sinaitic experience of her 
God, whose constant activity throughout the course of her privi- 
leged history could only be described in terms of graciousness and 
trustworthiness. 

This twin aspect of the Deity presided over Israel’s theology of 
history, even world-history. Thus as her sacred writers and thinkers 
re-interpreted her patriarchal history and delved back even further 
into the mysteries of cosmic origins, this conception of Yahweh 
provided the key to the secret of creation. 

The coming-to-be of this world in which Israel found herself was 
viewed simply as the initial act of salvation wrought for His cove- 
nanted people by the God of graciousness and trustworthiness. Cre- 
ation was not an object of philosophical speculation on the part of 
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Israel’s leaders, prophets, wisemen: it was the beginning of her sal- 
vation-history. 


LIFE AND LIGHT 
John draws upon this rich theological legacy of his ancestors as he 
composes his lyric in honor of the Word Incarnate. God’s Word 
who became man to accomplish the crowning act of man’s salvation 
had been at work, revealing and saving, from the beginning of the 
world. 

Thus “in the beginning,” everything created owed its existence 
to Him: “all through him began to be; apart from him, nothing 
came to be.” For example, God’s precious gift to man, life, had its 
source in Him. 

And since it is as Giver of life that, in the order of creation, He 
teaches man something about the nature of God the dispenser of 
life, the Word, Life par excellence, can be described as “the Light 
of men.” “Of each being he is the life: the Light of men is Life.” 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS 


Yet, as eyewitness of Jesus’ earthly life, John is acutely conscious 
that the Word’s divine dominion in this world does not pass unchal- 
lenged. The “darkness,” a sinister symbol of Satan’s opposition to 
the Word’s redemptive, God-revealing activity, is also a factor in 
human history. Such realism does not however dampen John’s opti- 
mistic assurance of the ultimate victory: “the Light keeps shining 
in the darkness; for the darkness has ever put it out.” 

This drama, at once tragic and victorious, of the struggle between 
the “Light of men” and “the darkness,” which will reach its redemp- 
tive climax upon Calvary, began, John informs us, as long ago as 
the creation of the world. The very presence of the Word Incar- 
nate in human affairs has always provoked a “judgment,” an event 
which becomes either salvific or condemnatory, depending on man’s 
attitude to the Word. 


THE WORD IN CREATION 
John’s assurance about the final triumph of the Word as light, re- 
vealer and redeemer, does not blind him to the historical fact that 
this first coming of the Word as creator was far from successful. 
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“Indeed he was present in the world (the world was made by him); 
still the world did not recognize him.” 


THE WORD IN LAW 
A second time, the Word entered history —this time in a much 
more intimate way. He came through the Mosaic Law, the embodi- 
ment of Yahweh’s graciousness and trustworthiness, the expression 
of the covenant. This time He made an attempt to enter the human 
family by establishing a kind of blood-relationship between Him- 
self and Israel: the Word became her kinsman-God. 

But once more John is obliged to record a failure in one of his 
most nostalgic lines : “He came to his own land; yet his own people 
did not accept him.” 


THE WORD IN HUMAN FORM 
And so it was that the Word came finally in human form, to effect 
by His personal presence amongst men what neither His presence 
in creation nor His presence in the Law could achieve : the adoptive, 
divine filiation of those “who believe in his name,” who believe in 
Himself. 

This time the Word came much closer to men than when God 
had dwelt in the Tent of Testimony during Israel’s march through 
the desert. This new theophany, or revealed divine presence, was a 
far more arresting disclosure of God’s nearness than that kabdd or 
“glory,” the sensible manifestation of Yahweh’s protective presence, 
of which Israel had caught imperfect glimpses in the miracles of the 
Exodus or in the visions accorded to Moses and the prophets. 


OLD TESTAMENT SYMBOLS OF THE WORD 


Still this ultimate coming of the Word as man can be aptly described 
in terms of those Old Testament religious symbols. “The Word be- 
came a mortal man: he pitched his tent in our very midst; and we 
have beheld his ‘glory,’ that glory (he enjoys) as only Son of the 
Father, the very essence of graciousness, trustworthiness.” 

With his creative genius, John has here pressed into service, as 
signs of the intimacy of the Word’s presence in the incarnation, the 
figures of the Tent of Testimony, the “glory” or tangible manifesta- 
tion of Yahweh’s saving presence and the kinsman-covenant, re- 
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vealing the graciousness and reliableness of the divine activity on 
behalf of Israel. In fact, the Word come as man is come as the New 
Covenant Incarnate. 


SONS IN THE SON 
However, there is one aspect of this final advent of the Word 
which John considers of supreme importance. In virtue of His in- 
carnation, the Word comes as Son of God, as source of an unheard 
of “power” for “all who accept him.” To them “he has given the 
power of becoming God’s children.” 

Concretely, as the rest of the Gospel will show, this “power” is 
bestowed and increased particularly by means of the two sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Eucharist. Baptism effects a new birth, 
an illumination through its “living water” which symbolizes the Holy 
Spirit. The Eucharist cleanses still further the man who “has taken 
a bath” by baptism, and provides food for that “eternal life” which 
unites the Christian to the Father. 

John does not pause in the course of his hymn to make room for 
such detail however. Instead he is content to point out what makes 
the Christian’s divine adoptive sonship possible at all: the divine 
filiation of the Word become man. 

The later patristic teaching that we are “filii in Filio” (sons in the 
Son) is substantially Johannine in inspiration. The notion is implicit 
in the whole of the Prologue. 

Indeed, it may well be, as modern textual critics incline to think, 
that this idea was originally expressed in verse 13, where a very 
ancient reading refers the statement to the Word, and not to “those 
who believe in his name.” Thus it is quite possible that we ought to 
read: “For he it is whom never flesh and blood, but (only) God the 
Father generated.” The Word gives men “the power to become 
God’s children” precisely because He is Himself Son of God in a 
completely unique, inalienable sense. 


THE LAW: A GRACIOUS GIFT 
The poem dwells upon the meaning of the Christian’s adoptive son- 
ship in its concluding strophes. “Yes, of his bounteousness we have, 
all of us, received: grace in place of grace.” The Mosaic covenant 
was indeed a gracious gift of Israel’s Savior-God. John does not 
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adopt Paul’s attitude of opposition toward the Law given upon 
Sinai. For him, it remains a revelation, in its way, of God’s gracious- 
ness and trustworthiness, and so merits to be regarded as a symbol 
of the new redemption-revelation found in Jesus Christ. “The Law 
was a gift through Moses; but (God’s) graciousness, trustworthi- 
ness have come through Jesus Christ.” 


THE DEVOTION OF A SON 
By this magnificent lyric, John intimates the way in which the be- 
liever is to orientate and foster his Christian life, imparted by bap- 
tism and fed upon the Eucharist. By the prayer of the creature he 
is to lift heart and mind to the Father through the mediation of the 
Creator-Word. It is thus he can grow in the virtue of devotion, the 
true creaturely attitude by which man holds himself in readiness 
to accept, in the vicissitudes of his life, the Creator’s will. 

Still more important, in John’s eyes, is the Christian prayer as 
child of God, the practice of the theological virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity, through which he assimilates the interpretation of his 
unseen Father imparted by the Word become man. 

It is to provide food for this growth in the adoptive sonship that 
John writes the whole of his Gospel and addresses it to the Christian 
reader. Not only by His words, but also by His gestures, does the 
Incarnate Word reveal His Father. “God no man has ever seen: his 
only Son, who knows the secrets of his Father’s heart, has himself 
become the interpreter.” 

David Michael Stanley, S.J. 


BIBLE AND LITURGY 


HE THIRD National 
(French) Congress of Pastoral Liturgy sponsored by the Centre de 
Pastorale Liturgique was held at Strasbourg July 25-28, under the 
joint presidency of Bishop Weber of Strasbourg and Archbishop 
Martin of Rouen, chairman of the French Episcopal Commission 
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for Pastoral Liturgy. Eighteen archbishops and bishops and nearly 
three thousand priests, brothers, sisters and lay men and women 
from all over France and from abroad attended the sessions at 
Wacken Exposition grounds and the Congress Masses and Vespers 
at the cathedral. 

The theme of Bible and Liturgy was developed by some of the 
leading spokesmen of the French liturgical movement : Jounel (The 
Bible in the Liturgy), Daniélou (The Sacraments and the History 
of Salvation), Bouyer (The Place of the Word in the Mystery), 
Roguet (The Whole Mass Proclaims the Word of God), Gélineau 
(The Church Responds to the Word of God with the Word of God), 
and Coudreau (Bible and Liturgy in Catechetical Instruction). 
There were also three foreign speakers: Hans Urs von Balthasar, 
who contributed a profound discussion of the philosophy of lan- 
guage as applied to the Bible, Professor Charles Moeller of Lou- 
vain, who spoke of the actuality of the Bible for modern man, and 
Bishop Spuelbeck of Meissen (East Germany), who thrilled the 
Congress with his account of the role of Bible and liturgy in the 
“Diaspora,” just as he had the Congress of Assisi. 

It was a busy Congress. In addition to the three conferences each 
day and the communal prayer of the Mass and divine office, there 
were workshops each afternoon for the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences, and in the evening there were film-showings, concerts of 
sacred music and religious theater. Several expositions had been 
arranged: a display of liturgical and biblical literature at the Expo- 
sition grounds, an exposition of Gothic sculpture and another of 
Bible and missal manuscripts at the cathedral museum of L’Oeuvre 
de Notre Dame, and a photographic display of modern and recon- 
structed churches of France at the University Palace. 

It was also a highly successful Congress, judging by the quality of 
the conferences, and the attention and enthusiasm of the partici- 
pants. 

The official conclusions of the Congress, which well summarize 
the conferences and the workshops, give a good idea of the fruits 
of this Congress and of the promise given by the meeting of the 
biblical and liturgical movements, which this Congress so movingly 
commemorated and consecrated : 
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NO LITURGY WITHOUT THE BIBLE 


The liturgy draws its lessons and chants from the Bible. Moreover, 
its prayers are interwoven with biblical allusions, and in its hymns 
and prayers it employs the vocabulary of the Bible. 

That is the way it is all over the world. It has always been so. 

It is not enough to say that the Bible occupies a privileged posi- 
tion in the celebration of the liturgy. It plays such a fundamental 
role that the liturgy would not exist without it. 

It is impossible to enter deeply into the celebration of the liturgy 
without being familiar with biblical history. There can be no prog- 
ress in the liturgical movement without a biblical formation of pas- 
tors and faithful. 


THE CHURCH READS THE BIBLE IN THE LITURGICAL ASSEMBLY 


Here the continuity between the Old Testament and the Church is 
evident. In Old Testament times the Word of God was addressed to 
the people gathered together in the desert by Moses. Today like- 
wise it is to the people gathered together (and gathered together 
precisely to hear the Word of God) that the Church addresses her 
message. 

The liturgical assembly is the privileged place for the proclama- 
tion of the Word of God. Private reading of the Bible is a conse- 
quence and a fruit of the celebration of the liturgy. 


THE CHURCH READS THE WHOLE BIBLE 


It is true that the entire text of the Bible is not contained in the 
books of the Roman liturgy. However, the following considerations 
should be noted: 

1) Each year a few pages at least of most of the inspired books 
recur in the breviary, as an invitation to read and meditate on each 
book in its entirety. 

2) If there are privileged passages to which the Church refers 
more frequently, it is because these pages represent the highlights 
of biblical history. On the other hand, the more one is familiar with 
all of the Bible the better these passages will be understood. 

3) More and more, for the faithful, the missal is the point of de- 
parture for the acquisition of a biblical culture. 
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4) An initiation to the Bible using the missal as the point of 
departure makes it possible to avoid subjective interpretation of 
biblical texts. It removes the dangers of illuminism. It promotes the 
realization that the Bible is given to us by the Church. What is more, 
it emphasizes the profound unity between the Word of God and the 
sacraments. 


THE WHOLE MASS PROCLAIMS THE WORD OF GOD 
The first part of the Mass is, strictly speaking, neither a fore-Mass 
nor a catechism lesson; it is a liturgy of the Word of God. As we are 
reminded by the Directoire pour la pastorale de la messe: “The 
Word of God is a proclamation in the Church of the mystery of sal- 
vation which is realized in the Eucharist.” } 

At the time of the Consecration, the Word of God, which was 
pronounced before being written, becomes again the living Word, 
efficacious, saving and sanctifying. 


IN THE LITURGY IT IS TODAY THAT GOD SPEAKS 


The Word of God contained in the Bible is not presented to us as 
an historical document, but as a Word addressed to us today by the 
living God. 

For a person who reads the Bible without faith it is a book that 
gives witness to the past. For the Christian who hears the text pro- 
claimed in the liturgical assembly the message is contemporary: it 
touches him in the very depths of his being and unites him with the 
present activity of God in the world. 


THE LITURGY RENDERS PRESENT HERE AND NOW 

WHAT THE BIBLE ANNOUNCES 
The Bible relates, and exalts, the great works of God. All through 
the Old and New Testaments God creates, judges and delivers His 
people, makes an alliance with them, and is present among them to 
sanctify them. 

In the Church the sacraments continue in our midst the works 
of God of the Old and New Testaments. In an analogous fashion, 
today as yesterday, the same God continues to act, to create, to 

*The Directory referred to was published last year by the Assembly of 


French archbishops and bishops. It is, in effect, a superb manual for the 
pastoral liturgy of the Mass. 
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judge and to save His people, to make an alliance with them, to 
remain with them and to sanctify them. 

The liturgy inserts us into the history of salvation. We are right 
in the midst of sacred history. The continuity between the Scriptures 
and the Church is complete. 


THE SACRAMENTS ARE BIBLICAL SIGNS 
Instituted by our Lord as signs of the New Covenant, the sacraments 
have a prehistory which is rooted in all of the Old Testament. That 
is why, when the sacraments are celebrated, the Church recalls 
some of the oldest pages of the Bible (Abel, Abraham and Melchi- 
sedech in the Canon of the Mass; Sara, Rebecca and Rachel for the 
sacrament of marriage ; paradise, the deluge and exodus in the con- 
secration of baptismal water .. .). 

It is traditional for the Church in her liturgy to establish analogies 
between the sacraments of the New Covenant and the works of God 
under the former Law. In doing so she is not resorting to mere ex- 
ploitation of convenient images; she goes straight to the religious 
content of the episodes in question. The liturgy, in its most authentic 
elements, attaches itself to the very soul of the Bible: God con- 
tinues to act and intervene in human history, just as He did in the 
beginning in the Old Testament. 

That is why the liturgy, faithful to the spirit of the Bible, an- 
nounces the future to which we are destined, at the same time as she 
refers to the biblical past. She announces that in the future God will 
accomplish analogous works still greater than in the past. 


IN SPITE OF THE MORE WIDESPREAD USE OF THE MISSAL THE FACT 
REMAINS THAT IT IS WITH THEIR EARS THAT THE FAITHFUL 
SHOULD HEAR THE WORD OF GOD 
If the Bible is the Word of God addressed to men, then it follows 
that they should hear it. 

They should hear it with their ears. Therefore a reader is indis- 
pensable. In this regard it is impossible to insist too much on the 
following points : 

1) That before addressing the faithful it is necessary to wait 
until they are all seated (for the ordinary lessons) or until they 
have all risen (for the Gospel). 
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2) That in order to be heard it is necessary to speak sufficiently 
slowly and with a raised voice. 

3) That properly situating the lesson in its context (by the addi- 
tion or elimination of a few verses) greatly facilitates an under- 
standing of the text. 

4) That before proclaiming a text it is necessary to have read it 
and understood it. 

Such procedures are the manifestation of a life of faith. It is all 
the more regrettable, therefore, to note that so often less care is 
given to the reading of the vernacular translation of the lessons than 
to their proclamation in Latin, and that the attitude of religious re- 
spect seems less marked. 


























IT IS NECESSARY THAT THE FAITHFUL UNDERSTAND 
THE WORD OF GOD 


This necessitates a translation that is both faithful and written in 
good vernacular style. Nevertheless, there can be no question of 
making modifications in the text under the pretext of making it more 
intelligible : the Bible is the Word of God. It is not the task of men 
to improve upon it. 

On the other hand, it is always possible, in a commentary before 
the reading, to anticipate a difficult passage in the text with a word 
of explanation. Moreover, and this is extremely important, the proc- 
lamation of the Word should be followed by the homily, which aids 
the congregation to enter into the understanding of the Word of 
God. The Bible, to be intelligible, demands a constant effort of edu- 
cation. This effort must be made in order to permit the most humble 
among the faithful to receive the Word of God. 

The homily is not, however, a simple explanation. It is in itself a 
glad tidings. It forms an echo to the Word of God. It should lead 
to adoration and to song. 








GOD SPOKE A HUMAN LANGUAGE 


It is a fact that the Bible is written with human words. The progress 
of Biblical science, far from diminishing our admiration for the 
Bible, increases it, because it permits us to understand better the 
divine pedagogy employed in our regard. 
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There are, it can be noted, many similarities between modern 
man and the men of the Old Testament. Modern man, like the man 
of the Bible, has a sense for the concrete and for the historical, a 
sense of solidarity, particularly with the persecuted. Moreover, mod- 
ern man is rediscovering the meaning of symbols. 

Since the Bible speaks a human language, it is full of human 
echoes. 


THE CHURCH ANSWERS WITH THE WORD OF GOD 


God expects a response to the Word which He addresses to us. The 
Word of salvation requires a dialogue. 

God Himself, in the psalms and biblical canticles and in the Lord’s 
Prayer, gives us the master-words of our response. 

The liturgy has adopted the psalms. She recognizes in them a 
prayer forever new, expressing, as they do, the meeting of God and 
man. 

When the Church prays, it is always with reference to what God 
has done for His people in the past and with the expressed hope that 
He will do the same for us today. The prayer of the Church is born 
of the Word of God and is dependent on it. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 
SHOULD PRESENT THE BIBLE IN THE CONTEXT OF THE LITURGY 


The role of the Bible in Christian formation, and especially in reli- 
gious instruction of children and adolescents, is fundamental. There 
is today an increasing awareness of this. 

However, our pedagogy will miscarry if the Bible and biblical 
history come in simply as memory exercises and matter for exami- 
nations. 

The Bible must serve to introduce the child to the life of the 
people of God. That is why instruction cannot be really and fully 
biblical unless it is also liturgical. 


THE MISSION OF THE WORD OF GOD EXTENDS BEYOND THE 
LIMITS OF LITURGICAL CELEBRATION 


In order to reach the sacramental life men must be evangelized by 
the proclamation of the Word of God. 
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And when the Word of God has been received in the liturgical 
assembly, it has not yet finished its mission. 

The faithful must keep this Word and let it germinate in them 
like a seed. Little by little it will introduce them to the wisdom of 
the children of God. It will lead inevitably to prayer, to thanksgiv- 
ing, to charity, and to the apostolate. For the mission of the Word 
of God is to transform the world and establish the Kingdom of God: 

“For as the rain and the snow come down from heaven, and return 
not thither but water the earth, making it bring forth and sprout, 
giving seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my word 
be that goes forth from my mouth; it shall not return to me empty, 
but it shall accomplish that which I purpose, and prosper in the 


thing for which I sent it” (Isaias 55:10, 11). 
Aelred Tegels, O.S.B. 


THE JERUSALEM BIBLE 


VEN those for whom 
French is only a second language can hardly afford to overlook the 
definitive one-volume edition of La Sainte Bible de Ecole Biblique 
de Jérusalem (1956: Les Editions du Cerf, 29 Boulevard Latour- 
Mauborg, Paris). Few if any previous versions of the Bible have 
been so successful in offering the general public a mature consensus 
of modern research into the text, original languages, literary forms, 
historical-cultural backgrounds, and doctrinal content of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

Prepared by over forty translators and editors under the auspices 
of the celebrated Dominican Biblical School of Jerusalem and its 
director, Pére de Vaux, this monumental edition must be an unprece- 
dented achievement even in the long annals of Bible publishing. 
For between two covers scarcely more than standard octavo in size, 
the editors have included the sixty-three books of the Catholic Bible 
together with the substance of the elaborate introductions and copi- 
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ous notes of their original edition (1948— ). This had comprised 
forty-three carefully prepared and expertly revised volumes totaling 
nearly 6,700 pages. 

A less enterprising group would have been satisfied with a single- 
volume Bible that contained the French translation and just enough 
notes to meet the requirements of canon law. Instead, after subject- 
ing the whole translation to further revision, the special revisory 
committee responsible for the final form of the Jerusalem Bible con- 
densed and reworked the introductions and notes, added a remark- 
ably convenient set of marginal cross references and an appendix 
which includes a detailed chronological table and an invaluable 
index to the more important notes. The result is no mere annotated 
Bible but an impressive commentary rich in biblical theology and 
critical science — both such rare coin in our own Catholic editions 
of the Bible. 

The forty-three volume set continues to appear in revised editions 
and will remain an indispensable collection for libraries. But the 
new Jerusalem is a brilliant synthesis, a one-volume text and com- 
mentary that is not only excellent but unique. 

Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 
DIOCESAN INSTITUTES 


WO YEARS ago Liturgical 
institutes were conducted in four of the larger cities of the diocese of 
Superior, Wisconsin. In the light of the experience gained from this first 
attempt at intensive education of priests, sisters and the laity in the 
sacred liturgy of the Church, the Diocesan Liturgical Commission, 
under the chairmanship of Rev. William Wenninger, set up a program 
this year which was not so broad in scope and thus easier to realize in 
parish life. 

The theme of the Institutes was “Our Sacrifice.” Father Alfred Long- 
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ley of St. Richard’s parish in Minneapolis was the only speaker from 
another diocese. He conducted the sectional meeting and the workshop 
for the priests, and also delivered the main address in the evening. 

The meetings took place on October 14, 15, 17 and 18 in four cities 
of the diocese chosen so as to enable everyone in the diocese to be 
present without traveling any great distance. In the area where the 
Institute was being held all parochial schools were closed to permit the 
sisters to attend. 

It was an encouraging sign that, numerically, these Institutes were 
significantly superior to those of 1955. Approximately 700 people, 
including priests, sisters and the laity, took part in the afternoon meetings 
and about 1600 attended the general sessions and holy Mass in the 
evening. 

Beginning with the opening session of each Institute, the emphasis 
was upon the parish as a community in its worship of God. The first 
session began with a community recitation of the midday prayer of the 
Church. 

Bishop Annabring’s keynote address expressed his wholehearted en- 
dorsement of an increased participation by the faithful in the liturgy. 
His enumeration of the efforts made in the diocese through the Liturgical 
Commission revealed a great concern not only for participation but also 
for a fitting atmosphere for this participation. The Summer School of 
Sacred Music conducted last August was a step in this direction. To 
ensure a proper setting for this participation the Liturgical Commission 
has also published a set of directives that are followed in the building 
and remodeling of churches and the erection of altars. In the mind of 
the Bishop community participation must be complemented by sacred 
surroundings. 

His words received added weight from a letter which was read before 
his address. Its opening paragraph reads: “The Holy Father has been 
informed of the Liturgical Institutes which you are planning to hold 
throughout the diocese of Superior during the month of October, and 
he has directed me to commend Your Excellency for your pastoral zeal 
in promoting the study of the liturgy by the clergy and the laity.” It was 
signed by Msgr. Dell’Acqua, substitute Secretary of State. 

With the general theme of the Institute clear, those attending were 
divided into two groups (sisters and laity; priests) for a study of the 
theological bases of active community participation in the sacred action 
of the Mass. The ideas explored in these sectional meetings included the 
people of God, the covenants between God and His people, the devel- 
opment of the Eucharist from the paschal meal. 
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The workshops that followed (for laity and choir members; sisters; 
priests) clarified the functions and responsibilities of the various mem- 
bers within the Church. The presence of the hierarchical order in the 
worship of the Church and the relationship of priest and layman in the 
celebration of the Mystery were emphasized. The approach was more 
practical; the material was more accessible and questions were encour- 
aged. It was here that the participants could easily voice their ideas 
and problems. 

To judge from comments, however, the general session in the evening 
had the greatest impact. The meeting and the workshops were instruc- 
tive; but the celebration of Mass in the evening on an altar versus popu- 
lum with the entire community participating in dialog and song was, 
in the words of many, “an experience we will never forget.” The partici- 
pants’ efforts at singing hymns and responding in antiphons to psalms 
were commendable since most of them heard these melodies for the 
first time during the demonstration of teaching techniques that opened 
the evening session. 

The Mass card published by the World Library of Sacred Music was 
used for the evening Mass. To demonstrate that there were other possi- 
bilities for community participation, the community responded antiph- 
onally to Psalms 50 and 22 which were sung during the offertory and 
Communion respectively. The Psalms called forth more favorable com- 
ments than any of the hymns which were sung. Gelineau’s arrangements, 
published under the title Twenty-four Psalms and a Canticle, were used. 
The antiphons are so short and so attractive in melody that people know 
them by heart after repeating them a few times. If a great percentage 
of the community is receiving holy Communion, hymn singing becomes 
almost impossible during that time. But antiphons that are easily mem- 
orized can be sung going to and from the Communion rail. 

Naturally these Institutes involved only a small percentage of the 
Catholics of the diocese. All the priests of the diocese were present; 
some of them became interested, while others who were already sympa- 
thetic were introduced to various means and techniques for community 
participation. The sisters were shown possibilities for instruction that 
went beyond the limited material of the Baltimore Catechism. And the 
laity who were present certainly spread the word. The more people hear 
of the efforts being made all over the diocese to achieve active partici- 
pation, the more they will cooperate in their own parishes, as our own 
experience has shown. 

The problem of actualizing the interest awakened during these Insti- 
tutes is a serious one. It is one thing to become enthusiastic; it is another 
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to communicate enthusiasm to others. For this reason the meaning and 
value of active participation were also discussed theoretically. The speak- 
ers leaned heavily on Bouyer and Jungmann for the most recent devel- 
opments in the study of the liturgy, and on Fichter for the sociological 
status of parishes with regard to social solidarity and the sense of com- 
munity. 

To implement this theory with practical applications was the next 
logical step. Methods of community participation and educational tech- 
niques useful for realizing such participation could be discussed more 
easily once the theory and principles had been elucidated. The voice of 
the laity at these workshops tells us how far we have come and how far 
we have to go. 

Finally theory and practical application were taken from the realm 
of words and ideas and became a living experience in the evening cele- 
bration of the Mass. With minds prepared, the participants were fused 
into a living community in the celebration of the redemptive Mysteries. 
The hierarchical structure of the Church was also evident in the posi- 
tion of those taking part in the Mass — bishop, celebrant, priests, chanter 
of the psalms, and laity. Community participation became an actual 
living fact. On that note the Institutes closed. 

William J. Wiedner 


MONT CESAR STUDY WEEK 
FOR LITURGY pea | 


T is generally recognized 
that one of the great obstacles to the progress of the liturgical movement 
is the insufficient liturgical formation of the clergy. This, in turn, is due 
largely to the lack of properly trained professors in our seminaries. What 
is being done to remedy this situation? The long-range solution to the 
problem lies in the establishment of liturgical institutes, such as exist in 
Europe now at Trier for Germany and at Paris for France. The primary 
purpose of such institutes is the training of future liturgy professors. 
Meanwhile, however, our seminaries continue to be staffed with inade- 
quately trained liturgy professors. What can be done for them? 

To meet this present and urgent need the Abbey of Mont César took 
the important initiative four years ago of instituting a summer Study 
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Week for liturgy professors. The response to the first Week, which pro- 
vided participants with the opportunity of listening to, and consulting 
with, some of the leading liturgical scholars of France and Belgium, was 
such that it insured the continuation of the initiative. The Weeks have 
since been held annually, the latest last summer, July 15-20, with a good 
proportion of the participants attending every year. 

The purpose of these Weeks is not, as the director, Dom Bernard 
Botte, O.S.B. of Mont César, frequently takes occasion to emphasize, 
to provide the professors with an introduction to their subject matter. It 
is assumed that they can do this for themselves with the aid of available 
manuals. The real purpose and aim of these Weeks is to introduce the 
professors to the techniques of liturgical research. To be a competent 
liturgy professor, Dom Botte maintains, you must know how to work 
with the liturgical sources, critically and scientifically. Without that it 
is impossible to trace the evolution of rites and prayers or even to control 
the frequently faulty information contained in existing manuals. 

The program of the Weeks is therefore designed somewhat as a 
workshop in liturgical research. As for the lectures, they are strictly 
scientific in character, decidedly technical, with the emphasis on method- 
ology as much as on content, and are meant to serve as demonstrations 
of applied liturgical science. Ample discussion periods, as well as the 
opportunity for private consultation, are provided for in the program. 
Moreover, the schedule is so arranged as to permit the participants suffi- 
cient time to work in the abbey library, which is superbly equipped for 
liturgical research. 

An account of the Week held this last summer, which was devoted 
to the general theme of the Pontifical and which was attended by some 
sixty liturgy professors, mostly from France and Belgium, should serve 
to illustrate how the Weeks are conducted in practice and to give an idea 
of the scope and the utility of the lectures. 

Various problems and aspects of the Pontifical were treated by the 
following lecturers: Abbot Bernard Capelle, O.S.B., and Dom Bernard 
Botte, O.S.B., both of Mont César, Canon Aimé-George Martimort, a 
director of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique (Paris), Abbé A. Cha- 
vasse, of the Catholic Faculty of Strasbourg, and Pére P.-M. Gy, O.P., 
and Abbé Jounel, both members of the faculty of the Institut Supérieur 
de Liturgie (Paris). 

Abbot Capelle devoted two lectures to sketching the formation of the 
present Pontificale Romanum from the time of its first appearance in 
the ninth century as a compilation distinct from the sacramentaries. 
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Using the ritual of Good Friday as an illustration he established the 
main stages of this evolution: the Romano-Germanic pontificals of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, a twelfth-century revision represented 
by the Pontifical of Apamée, a thirteenth-century revision under Inno- 
cent III, the late thirteenth-century edition of William Durandus of 
Mende, which became a model because of the precision of its rubrics 
and which served as the source for the edition of Patrizi, the direct 
ancestor of our present Pontifical. 

Similarly Canon Martimort traced the rites of the pontifical Mass 
and their evolution through the Ordines Romani to the Ceremonials of 
Cristoforo Marcello (1575) and Grassi (1564) to our present Caere- 
moniale Episcoporum, first printed in 1600. 

Professor Chavasse devoted four lectures to an extremely erudite 
discussion of the rites of consecration of the holy oils from the time of 
the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus to the Chrism Mass in the restored 
Holy Week rite. He distinguished four periods in this evolution: from the 
origins to the tenth century; from the Ordo Romanus Antiquus to the 
pontificals of the twelfth century ; from William Durandus to the present. 

Abbé Jounel dealt with the evolution of the rites of the dedication 
of churches. He showed that the primitive Roman rite included only the 
Mass and the funeral rite of the relics. The other rites of lustration, 
incensing and anointing are of non-Roman, mostly Gallican, origin. At 
first the separate rites were kept distinct, but gradually there was a fusion 
of the rites. This fusion is already complete in the Romano-Germanic 
pontificals. This fusion, declared Abbé Jounel, amounts to confusion. 
The early history of the dedication rites seem to suggest a pastoral solu- 
tion for the present, namely the celebration of the rites of dedication 
during the course of two days, with the rites of lustration, incensing 
and anointing on the first day, followed by a popular vigil over the relics 
that night (in another church or chapel or tent), with the essential rites 
of the installation of the relics and the Mass on the second day. 

Pére Gy devoted his lectures to a description of the Roman and 
Gallican sources of the rites of ordination and indicated how these an- 
cient texts suggest the solution of many contemporary pastoral problems. 
He suggested, among other things, that only ordination to the priesthood 
and diaconate should be public and solemn, that ordination could some- 
times be conferred on Ember Saturday afternoons, that the readings 
and admonitions of the rite should be revalorized, and finally that con- 
celebration of the rite should be confined to the strictly eucharistic part 
of the Mass, with only the bishop speaking out with a full voice. 
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Dom Botte discussed formation of the prefaces of ordination and gave 
a splendid philological commentary on them. With regard to their 
textual history he pointed out that the initial Roman tradition is repre- 
sented by the accord between the texts in the Leonine and Gregorian 
sacramentaries. These prefaces, which he characterized as the “great 
prayers of ordination,” are, he said, the most venerable part of the rite, 
and constitute the most authentic liturgical commentary on the priest- 
hood. The inspiration is strongly biblical, particularly Pauline, and the 
perspective is properly ecclesial, with emphasis on the charismatic na- 
ture of the priesthood and the organization of the hierarchy (in this 
connection he interpreted the expression secundum meritum of the 
priesthood preface as meaning “second dignity,” secondary, that is, and 
tributary to the episcopal dignity). He also emphasized the importance 
of studying the parallel prefaces of the Oriental liturgies. These “great 
prayers of ordination” constitute, he said, the best possible spiritual 
reading for pre-ordination retreats. 

Aelred Tegels, O.S.B. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


ATHER John J. Egan, director of the 
Cana Conference in the archdiocese of Chicago, was one of the Chicago 
clergy recently honored by our Holy Father with the title of Monsignor. 
Despite the arduous labors that have characterized Msgr. Egan in his 
official capacity as director of Cana, there is hardly any other lay activity 
in this archdiocese that has not been the recipient of his aid and support. 
His ready response to both the clergy and laity who over the years sought 
to broaden and strengthen the work of lay movements in the Church has 
made Msgr. Egan a shepherd in the true sense of the word. 

On Saturday morning, September 8, in the Memorial Chapel of Resur- 
rection Church a Mass of thanksgiving was offered on the occasion of 
this happy event in Msgr. Egan’s priestly life. His mother was present, 
as were other members of his family. Hundreds of others were in the 

* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. (This particular 


item was sent in by some of — Egan’s lay friends; it had appeared earlier 
in Pius XII Newsletter). — 
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congregation, each with perhaps a different reason for wishing to be 
with Msgr. Egan on this occasion. There were individuals from Adult 
Education, Friendship House, Blessed Martin Center, Pius XII Society, 
Catholic Guild for the Blind and, of course, Cana and the Christian 
Family Movement. There were the nuns who had known Fr. Egan 
through his priestly career, as well as the Little Sisters of Jesus, who 
found him such a true friend when they sought their recent establish- 
ment in Chicago. 

Prior to the Mass, Fr. Lawrence Kelly, one of Msgr. Egan’s assistants 
in Cana, came before the congregation and said it was Monsignor’s 
request that this be a sung Mass in which all could participate. Cards 
containing the People’s Mass by Dom Gregory Murray were provided. 
In a few minutes of practice, the entire congregation*as able to sing 
responses and ordinary. 

In his talk Msgr. Egan spoke of the things of greatest importance in 
his life — the altar and the people. He offered his thanks and his deepest 
feelings of gratitude to the people who spanned both his work and his 
life. He emphasized that in his priesthood he belonged to us in Christ. 

The brunch that followed in the parish hall was a continuance of our 
unity and friendship with one another in Christ that had reached its 
climax in church. It was a friendly, happy crowd. Msgr. Egan was over- 
joyed with the response of the people in singing the Mass. For many 
of the congregation, active participation was a new experience; but 
because of their regard for Msgr. Egan’s wishes and the enthusiastic 
direction of Fr. Kelly, everyone took part — and the result was an im- 
pressive act of communal worship. 


ADVENT THOUGHTS 


HRIST was born into the world 
in order to redeem mankind. However much we may prefer not to think 
about it, the idea of redemption and of a Redeemer is unintelligible 
without a concept of sin. We find a consciousness of sin present in the 
liturgy of the Mass throughout the Advent season and on Christmas day 
itself; and it is this awareness of sin which gives meaning to the other 
aspects of this holy season. 

“Stir up Thy might, O Lord, we beseech Thee, and come: that by Thy 
protection we may deserve to be rescued from the threatening dangers 
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of our sins, and saved by Thy deliverance.” This is the prayer of the 
Mass for the First Sunday of Advent. 

On the Fourth Sunday we will have as the introit the words which 
have become characteristic of the entire spirit of Advent: “Drop down 
dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the Just One; let 
the earth be opened and bud forth a Savior.” By the word Savior we 
mean one thing above all else : someone who will save us from the effects 
of our sins and gain for us that eternal happiness which we have lost 
by our sins. 

This concept is summarized very beautifully in the prayer for the 
third Mass on Christmas day: “Grant, we beseech Thee, almighty God, 
that the new birth of Thine only-begotten Son in the flesh may deliver 
us who are held fast by the old bondage of sin.” 

It is only an awareness of our sinfulness, and of the fact that by our 
sins we have lost heaven and deserve hell, that can make the joy and 
hopefulness of the Advent season meaningful for us. The words of the 
Communion verse for the Third Sunday are these: “Say to the faint- 
hearted, Take courage and fear not; behold our God will come and will 
save us.” The introit of the same Mass says, “Rejoice in the Lord always; 
again I say, rejoice.” And during the week preceding Christmas we have 
the oft-repeated words, “Come, O Lord, and do not delay.” 

Such expressions make no sense to a man who is self-satisfied and 
does not feel the need for a Redeemer. How can one rejoice in the Lord, 
and plead with our Lord to come and not delay, if he believes that he 
is just about as happy right now as he can ever hope to be? How can 
one speak of faint-heartedness, of “taking courage,” when one has never 
felt thoroughly guilty about sin? 

In terms of the true significance of Christmas, one can say that only 
the man who is deeply conscious of his sinfulness and of his need for 
redemption will appreciate the significance of Advent and truly rejoice 
at the birth of the Savior at Christmas. 

It is this awareness of sinfulness that is the key to the wonderful 
spirit of hope which pervades the Advent liturgy and ought to pervade 
our personal lives. In proportion as we are aware of our abjectness, of 
our need for Someone to lift us above our fallen nature, the promise of 
a Redeemer fills us with the greatest hope and consolation. With each 
season of Advent that promise and that hope are renewed. Indeed, if we 
merely meditated upon our sinfulness, and reflected only upon the 
thought that our sins have merited death and damnation for us, we would 
arrive at a state of despair. 

The Christian life, on the contrary, is meaningful only if we embrace 
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the full scope of its principles and its promises; and chief among them 
is the certainty that we have a Redeemer. Each year the Advent season 
reminds us that Christ our Savior was born for the sole purpose of re- 
opening heaven to us; and it is this fact that explains our joy and satis- 
faction at His coming. 

It is therefore nothing less than a spiritual tragedy when Christian 
people turn their thoughts away from sin and redemption at this holy 
season, and fix them instead upon the externals of Christmas celebra- 
tions. We have come to think of Christmas in terms of soft white snow 
and evergreen trees, of sleigh bells and good will to men, and then we 
are surprised that the real meaning of Christmas has escaped us. 

That is the great temptation of the Christmas season. We have forgot- 
ten about our need for a Redeemer, and therefore we have forgotten how 
to rejoice at His coming. Instead, we try to become perfectly happy in 
this world here and now, and we set aside the Christmas season almost 
for this very purpose. We spend more money on gifts during these days 
than we would consider reasonable during the rest of the year. We greet 
more friends, we invite more guests, we write more letters than we would 
have considered possible at any other time. It is the season for joy and 
happiness, and we enter upon it with enthusiasm. 

The entire Advent liturgy, on the other hand, implies throughout, in 
a most penetrating way, that all is not right with the world. 

The longing for a Savior, the passionate expectation of a Messiah, 
cannot be characteristic of the lives of those who are satisfied with the 
world in which they find themselves, or who think that they can make it 
a place of perfect happiness by a little serious effort on their own part. 
Only those can long for a Messiah who feel that something important is 
lacking to their present life, something which they are unable to obtain 
by their own efforts. 

During this season we have many occasions to remind ourselves that 
our life is a transitory thing which is never complete in itself but is 
always looking forward to something better and more permanent. 

The Gospel of the First Sunday gives us the keynote by reminding 
us of the end of this world. There is probably nothing more fruitless and 
unrewarding than an attempt to interpret this Gospel (or the Apocalypse 
of St. John) to see whether any of the things foretold there are applicable 
to our own times. The many things foretold for us are applicable to all 
times and to no time. 

In how many earlier ages did not our forefathers think that they saw 
the abomination of desolation standing before them; and how certainly 
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could we say it today of Russia and Hungary and China and a dozen 
other places. It might even be said that each age and each nation has its 
own period of progress, then of strife, and finally of the triumph of 
good over evil. And in our own individual lives we may observe the 
same phenomenon. If the dreadful prophecies about the end of all things 
are to be significant at all, they must be significant first of all in our own 
lives, where the forces of good and evil are in conflict in a most real way. 

But over and above the trials and triumphs of our individual lives, 
there is a great reality which exceeds the significance of any one of us 
alone: the plan which God has for the world, and which will be brought 
to completion only with the end of time. 

I am always impressed by the words our Lord uses when he prophecies 
the end of the world. We are filled with terror at the prospect, even as 
we fear our own death. But He tells us to look up and lift up our heads, 
because our redemption is at hand. He compares the terrible days of 
the end of the world not to death or to winter or to a terrible cataclysm, 
but to spring: to the budding of trees and the opening of flowers, with 
all their greenness and new life and the promise of wonderful, fresh days 
to come. 

That is a stirring and challenging thought for us. It suggests that per- 
haps we are a bit too serious about our problems here and now—that per- 
haps God is not so forgetful of us as we sometimes tend to think. If the 
end of our world is a springtime which will open the way to a wonderful 
new life, our present life must be compared to those cold, drab days 
when the seed lies in the ground suffering cold and dampness and dark- 
ness — suffering them in order that it may be opened at last to give 
forth its buds in the warm, fresh air of spring. 

The Advent of our Savior is a promise of this final triumph too — the 
final realization of God’s wonderful designs for men, the final realization 
of all the good and true and beautiful things that men have sought to 
achieve or obtain in the course of this embryonic life. Together, the 
companion thoughts of our personal redemption and of the final realiza- 
tion of God’s plans in a new heaven and a new earth, give us cause for 
such hope and confidence as seems incredible to men without faith. 

There is in all this, however, a danger which is all too real for Chris- 
tians : a danger which has in fact overtaken us on numberless occasions 
in the past. That is the possibility that we will sit back complacently and 
await our redemption and the fulfilment of God’s plan for the world 
with unexcited minds and folded hands. 

We are aware, somewhat ruefully perhaps, that we will not share in 
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the redemption unless we have put forth a personal effort to avoid sin 
and practice virtue. But in the larger picture of the world’s destiny we 
find it difficult to assign ourselves an active role. When we pray, “Come, 
Lord Jesus,” we mean, “Come and destroy the wickedness and the weak- 
ness and the folly of this world, come and abolish the wrongs and the 
wretchedness, so that we may have peace and plenty at last.” We forget 
a primary fact about our Savior: that He never comes to destroy, but 
to build up. He comes to give life and give it more abundantly. 

If this is true, then we can no longer remain comfortable in our self- 
ishness and expect that the Savior will come and re-create all things 
by His unaided powers. Somehow, in some way, we have to prepare the 
way for Him. With His help and in His strength, we have to make a be- 
ginning of improving this world, so that His coming may bring the 
final perfection. 

And though this improvement must encompass the personal lives of 
individual men, it cannot stop there. It must include the world: our 
institutions, our customs, the products of our minds and hands, the 
whole society of our time. 

In the epistle of the First Sunday of Advent St. Paul tells us to “put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.” Somehow we always take that to mean, “Put 
on the gentleness, the humility, the kindliness of Christ” —that and 
nothing more. Surely it does mean that we should put on these virtues 
of our Savior. 

But to put on Christ means to put on the whole Christ: the Christ 
feeding the poor, the Christ reproving the Pharisees, the Christ instruct- 
ing His misguided fellow-citizens, the Christ establishing the Church 
and training disciples, yes, even the Christ destroying ancient but mis- 
guided traditions and replacing them with sound principles established 
on right reason and true justice. 

Have you never been impressed by the number of times our Lord 
deliberately chose to work a miracle on the Sabbath, in order to point 
out the inanity of the Pharisees’ tradition? Sometimes we read or hear 
that our Savior never did anything to upset the customs and traditions of 
His time, and that it is the role of the good Christian to accept his society 
as he finds it. That simply is not true. Even when His actions scanda- 
lized others, our Savior very deliberately condemned some of the most 
sacred — and most innocent — traditions of His society, whenever those 
traditions conflicted with the higher demands of the full Christian life; 
and it is the duty of the modern Christian to sift the traditions and mores 
of his time and reject those which are out of harmony with principles 
of Christian life. 
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Zeal in the task of preparing God’s kingdom on earth is never charac- 
teristic of those who have eyes only for the pleasant security of the 
moment; and it is precisely here that the season of Advent can make 
its greatest contribution to the full development of Christian men and a 
Christian world. 

Advent reminds us that we are sinners, but that we are redeemed; 
it reminds us that we are living in a faulty world which will one day have 
an end, but that we must prepare that world now for its final glorious 
perfection. 

Only the man who is aware of this ultimate destiny of the world can 
be the full Christian man. Yes, we may live by faith and we may practice 
charity toward all; but it is the glorious hope of God’s wondrous king- 
dom that makes a man a leader. So long as we remain wrapped up tightly 
in the minuscular world of our private lives we remain just one more 
head to be counted. The world is shaped by those who look farther. 

That minuscular world of our own life is nowhere better symbolized 
or realized than in the contemporary celebration of Christmas. On this 
day when the Savior of our souls and the Savior of the world comes to 
us anew, we have chosen to commemorate the event by as much private 
contentment and as much forgetfulness of destiny as we can achieve. 
Perhaps much of it is harmless enough; perhaps we need to remind 
ourselves of the virtues of peace and good will among men. But Christ- 
mas finds its meaning only in the redemption of fallen man and in the 
glorious promise of a new world to come. 

We cannot afford to overlook that. To the glorious song of the angels 
and the cries of a new-born Babe there can be but one response: “Stir 
up Thy might, O Lord, and come!” 

Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR AUTHORS: — Volume 
XXXII gets off to an appropriate start with contributions by three of our 
veteran associate editors, Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, Rev. Clifford 
Howell, S.J., and Rev. H. A. Reinhold. How “veteran,” and how loy- 
ally “associated” they have been, can be gathered from the fact that this 
is the 62nd article in WorsuHiP by Msgr. Hellriegel in 31 years, the 35th 
by Fr. Howell in 10 years, and the 183rd (fifteen years of Timely Tracts) 
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by Fr. Reinhold in 19 years! We thank God for good friends. — Rev. 
David Stanley, S.J., teaches Scripture at the Jesuit Seminary in Toronto. 
Articles by him have appeared in Theological Studies, The Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, and Thought.— Fathers Aelred Tegels, Benedict 
Avery and Ronald Roloff are monks of St. John’s Abbey. — Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Wiedner is pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Superior, Wis. — Rev. 
Frederick McManus teaches canon law at St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass., and is the author of Rites of Holy Week. 

With this first issue of the new volume WorsHIP begins a new ques- 
tion-and-answer department conducted by Rev. Frederick McManus, 
assisted, as occasion may suggest, by other experts for their respective 
fields of competence. 

In October we had what might be called a trial run. Reaction to it 
left no doubt about the welcome such a new feature would meet with 
from readers. Fr. McManus’ Rites of Holy Week established his reputa- 
tion nationally as one of our country’s outstanding rubricists; but, as 
reviewers were not slow to point out, the volume differed from similar 
publications in demonstrating how ceremonial can and should serve 
pastoral-liturgical ends. His “responses” in the October and the present 
issues illustrate the same concern to interpret ritual law in terms of its 
context: the living worship of the Church. 

Fr. McManus has been closely associated with the liturgical bulletin 
Mediator, and with the sacramental apostolate on the parish level in the 
Boston area. The fact that he teaches canon law in the Boston major 
seminary should moreover help to reassure any who incline to suspect 
“liturgical reformers” of trying to get around the law or of twisting it 
to suit their own purposes. His column will be both canonically safe 
and pastorally sound! 

Worship is grateful to Fr. McManus for accepting our invitation to 
collaborate in this manner despite his manifold and urgent other duties. 
It would obviously be unfair to him if his generosity would result in 
being flooded with all sorts of inquiries somehow related to the liturgical 
movement. But if readers of WoRsHIP have questions, whether of rub- 
rics or of wider aspects of the liturgical apostolate, whose discussion in 
print would prove of general profit, these may be sent either to the editor 
of WorsuHIP or directly to Fr. McManus at St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass. 


News that many hundreds have been waiting for, and that will add 
to the joy of their Christmas season, is the Liturgical Press announcement 
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of the publication of Volume I of Parsch’s The Church’s Year of Grace. 
(From Advent to Candlemas. Translated by Rev. William G. Heidt, 
O.S.B. Pp. 472. Paper, $2.75; cloth, $4.00.) Those who have been using 
Volumes II and III will need no persuading that Fr. Parsch’s commen- 
tary on the Church year is still without peer in attractively and con- 
vincingly unfolding the spiritual riches of the seasonal liturgy. Missal 
and breviary as well as sacramental rites are drawn upon for daily living 
with the Church; especially helpful is the expansive correlation of liturgy 
to God’s plan of holiness as witnessed in the Scriptures of both Old and 
New Testaments. Parsch’s commentary can serve not only for private 
study and for sermons, but there probably is no better manual of intro- 
duction to meditation on the basis of the day’s liturgical texts. In brief, 
it is a standard work, by the modern liturgical movement’s most suc- 
cessful popularizer. The new drawings in black and white by Brother 
Placid echo the simplicity and didactic clarity of the text. 


The principal papers delivered at the Fourth Irish Liturgical Congress, 
held at Glenstal Abbey in April (cf. Worsutp, July-August, pp. 409ff.), 
have been printed in the October issue of The Furrow (St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth). The Furrow is always worth reading, but this par- 
ticular issue deserves separate publication in book form. The theme of 
the Congress was “The Liturgy and Death”; and what the authors offer 
on this important subject is simply not available in English elsewhere. 
In view especially of the secularization and commercialization of the 
mystery of death that has come almost to be taken for granted among 
us, the American Liturgical Conference might do well to follow the Irish 
example and make this the subject of one of its Weeks. The rites of 
burial, the Roman Ritual reminds us, are “true acts of religious belief 
and testimonies of Christian piety . . . instituted for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the departed but at the same time also for the edification of the 
living” (Tit. VII, c.1, 1 and 2). 


In treating of the “Office, Mass and Burial,” Fr. Donal McCarthy takes 
up a problem that seems not to be confined to our own shores: 

“It would be wrong,’ wrote the Holy Father in Mediator Dei, ‘to 
want black eliminated from the liturgical colors.’ Far too many parishes 
have as far as they can eliminated all the colors other than black. They 
have surrendered themselves — aided and abetted, let us admit, by the 
Roman Missal, with its proliferation of Dead Masses — to an oppressive 
cult of the dead, the weight of which crushes out the liturgical life of 
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the parish. The people have the right to participate in the liturgy ; priests 
have it as their duty to encourage and lead the people on to take their 
proper place in the cycle of the liturgical year. The majority must make 
contact with the liturgy through the Mass or not at all. What the rubrics 
call ‘private votive Masses’ should not be too lightly selected in prefer- 
ence to the Mass of the day by a priest when he has to celebrate the 
public daily Mass of the parish. Attendance at the Masses of priests who 
say ‘black’ Masses whenever it it rubrically possible to do so surely leads 
to boredom.” 


The Glenstal Congress had invited Fr. Balthasar Fischer, professor of 
liturgy at Trier in Germany and member of the commission that drew up 
the German Ritual, to tell them of the pastoral results that can be ascer- 
tained after seven years use of the vernacular in the administration of 
sacraments. His talk is also contained in this issue of The Furrow, and 
makes interesting reading, particularly because of the uncertainties that 
still attach to our own use of the Collectio Rituum. Fr. Fischer affirms: 
“The extensive use of the vernacular has stood the test in every instance 
and pastorally has proved itself to be most fruitful. It is true that at the 
very beginning one could notice a startled look, especially among the 
older people. However this changed very soon, and over and over again 
we hear the faithful express their joy that at last they are able to under- 
stand what the Church is doing when she confers the sacraments and 
sacramentals, and that they are able to join in the prayers and ceremonies 
in an entirely new way.” (Incidentally, Cardinal Gerlier’s report at the 
Assisi Congress on “Bilingual Rituals and the Pastoral Efficacy of the 
Sacraments” coincides with Fr. Fischer’s appraisal; he cites the experi- 
ence of France chiefly, but also echoes the reactions of other countries. 
Cf. The Assisi Papers, pp. 44-56). 

Instructive for others who are faced with the problem of translating 
liturgical texts are Fr. Fischer’s criticisms of the German effort: “Seven 
years use of the Ritual has made it clear that when one is translating the 
liturgy for actual liturgical use and not just for private reading, one has 
to avoid two dangers. . . . The first of these dangers is over-compli- 
cated sentence structure. The sentence structure of a liturgical text in 
the vernacular must be simple, so that the ordinary man, hearing it, can 
understand it without effort. This demands an extensive breaking down 
of the Latin periods. The use of a subordinate clause, even of the simple 
relative clause (O God, who . . .) isa latinism. . . . The second dan- 
ger to be avoided is over-poetical expressions in the matter of style, 
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otherwise a feeling of insincerity is very likely to arise. One might think 
that decidely poetical style is especially desirable in liturgical formulas, 
but just the contrary is likely to be true.” 

Fr. Fischer in his talk revealed that the commission responsible for 
the German Collectio Rituum I has been working since 1950 on the 
preparation of Volume II, which has already been presented to the 
German bishops for their suggestions and corrections. In the Bishops’ 
Conference at Fulda in 1954, a draft of this second book of the Collectio 
received unanimous approval. It is a Benedictionale, containing “the 
entire treasury of the Church’s blessings,” and “in a number of instances 
newly composed blessings have been added to make the work more com- 
plete.” This was to be submitted to the Sacred Congregation of Rites in 
the course of this year. Then will follow Volume III, the Processionale 
(containing among other things adaptations of the Candlemas, Corpus 
Christi and Forty Hours processions to facilitate participation), “which 
is already in an advanced state of preparation.” 

As a conclusion to his talk, Fr. Fischer indicated two points wherein 
he considered the true importance of the German Ritual to lie: “The 
first of these is the unmistakable recognition of regional elements in the 
matter of the Ritual. If it had been the aim of the liturgical authorities 
to make administration of the sacraments rigidly uniform, then it would 
have been very simple to have said: We will authorize a common Ritual 
in the vernacular for all the dioceses in Germany under the condition 
that this Ritual be nothing more than a simple translation of the Roman 
Ritual and that all local customs be given up. Rome did not do this and 
she thereby showed that she has not only a sense for ecclesiastical and 
liturgical centralization, but also for wholesome liturgical decentraliza- 
tion. Already the Council of Trent stated in connection with the regional 
differences of matrimonial rites: ‘If any countries have in this matter 
other laudable customs and ceremonies in addition to the aforesaid, the 
holy Council wishes earnestly (vehementer) that they be by all means 
retained.’ (Among these elements is the fivefold blessing pronounced by 
the priest over the married couple at the end of the wedding ceremony, 
which derives from the West Gothic Liturgy of Spain, and which the 
American Ritual adopted from the German. ) 

“T consider the second importance of the German Ritual to be, that 
for the first time, newly composed elements have been approved, which 
are not contained in the Roman Ritual, but which seemed necessary or 
desirable from a pastoral viewpoint: e.g. the Ritus continuus in the ad- 
ministration of the last sacraments, according to which Viaticum is given 
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last as a crowning climax. Here we see the same happy readiness for 
pastoral reform in the liturgy which we have experienced in a much 
greater degree in the Holy Week reform. It will certainly be reckoned as 
one of the most consoling features of this troubled century of ours, that 
under a more than eighty-year Pontiff, under Pius XII, the liturgy of 
the old Church once again begins to bloom with the freshness of ever- 
lasting youth— with the freshness of the Holy Spirit, by whom the 
Church and the liturgy live.” 


A handy summary of the decrees issued by Rome concerning the 
vernacular, and the steps she has taken in the matter in recent years, was 
contributed to the current issue of the Theology Digest by Fr. Gerald 
Ellard, S.J. 


Perils of the vernacular (as seen by a correspondent in the London 
Catholic Herald): “. . . illiterates who compose the English of our 
prayerbooks. One could go through the alphabet but the letter A would 
exhaust a whole page. Four examples only: Amabilis does not mean 
amiable, admirabilis does not mean admirable, assumptio does not 
mean assumption and, vilest of all, apparitio does not mean apparition 
(a horrid idea) but simply, appearance. . . . The people who sell us 
merchandise of this quality, however beautifully they print and bind it, 
should see their confessors.” 


The cover designs of the new volume will have baptism as their theme. 
No other sacrament has so many types and foreshadowings in both Old 
and New Testaments. Our covers will present some of the traditionally 
best known: light, creation, baptism in the Jordan, etc. 


RESPONSES 


SCRIPTURE READINGS IN ENGLISH 
At low Mass may the epistle and gospel be read aloud in English while 
the celebrant is reading them in Latin? 

Yes, this practice is perfectly acceptable at low Mass and may 
be recommended, for example, at the Sunday Masses and at the weekday 
parish Mass. No restriction whatever has been put on the practice by the 
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Holy See, and it has been urged or commended by local Ordinaries in 
many parts of the world. 

A few instances of such recommendations may be given: the directives 
of the bishops of France (La pastorale de la messe, No. 195-196); the 
regulations of the Archbishop of Bologna, Cardinal Lercaro (A messa, 
figlioli, Il, 2 and 4); rules issued by Belgian bishops (Namur, Allons a 
l’autel du Seigneur, p. 51-52; Tournai, Pour une messe plus fraternelle, 
p. 65, 8 and 11) ; the statutes of the province of Westminster (XLV, 5: 
“In order not unduly to prolong the Mass, while giving to all the im- 
portant opportunity of hearing the epistle and gospel in English. . . .”). 

In many parishes and dioceses of the United States the same practice 
is regularly followed. On at least one day of the year— Palm Sunday, 
for the gospel of our Lord’s passion — this English reading while the 
celebrant reads the Latin is very widespread. There is no reason why it 
may not be extended to the other Sundays of the year and to other public 
Masses. 

Obviously the simultaneous English reading cannot be done at high 
Mass during the chants of the scriptural texts. At low Mass the celebrant 
may read the title of the epistle or gospel in a loud voice and then lower 
his voice from the normal tone, so that the reader, whether another priest 
or a layman, can be clearly heard by the people. 

It goes without saying that the reading should be distinct and rev- 
erent. It is advisable, moreover, for the celebrant to keep his reading 
in time with that of the one who reads the English, as Cardinal Lercaro 
suggests (II, 2, b and II, 4, c). The propriety of the celebrant’s using a 
low voice for the epistle and gospel in these circumstances is apparent, by 
analogy with the rubric for chanted Masses (Rubricae generales, XVI, 
3). Just as the celebrant of high Mass never speaks aloud while a text 
is being chanted, so the celebrant of low Mass may lower his voice while 
the epistle and gospel are being read aloud in English. 

The chief purpose of this English reading of the lessons is, of course, 
that the faithful should hear and understand the sacred Word at the 
very time that it is being ritually proclaimed. They are thus not put 
to the burden of reading the text in a missal or of waiting until the 
priest reads the English version after announcements or messages. 
Far from upsetting the order of Mass, the method helps to clarify the 
structure of the Mass lessons in the minds of the people. 

This is just one of the several ways of overcoming the language bar- 
rier in the lesson service of holy Mass. Another way, fortunately wide- 
spread nowadays, is the use of English missals by the faithful. But the 
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simultaneous reading aloud has certain advantages over missal reading: 
many people cannot or will not use the missal and, even when they do, 
the printed word is hardly the forceful and living spoken word. 

An incidental advantage of this practice is the few additional moments 
saved, since the priest need not repeat the epistle and gospel in English. 
This may be of importance in large parishes. The time saved may be 
given to the sermon or it may mean that holy Communion may be dis- 
tributed unhurriedly and at the suitable time, after the celebrant’s Com- 
munion. 


THE INTROIT 
When should the singing of the introit begin at solemn and sung Masses? 

The introit should be sung while the procession of celebrant, minis- 
ters, servers, and clergy is going to the altar. This is the definite direction 
of the rubric of the Roman Gradual: “Accedente Sacerdote ad altare, 
incipiunt Cantores Antiphonam ad Introitum” (De ritibus servandis in 
cantu Missae, 1). The introit antiphon should begin, therefore, as soon 
as the procession leaves the sacristy and enters the church. 

This answer is evident enough from the nature of the introit. It is 
the processional hymn intended to accompany the solemn entrance 
of the clergy and celebrant. As is well known, this hymn originally 
consisted of several or many psalm verses, depending on the length of 
the procession. 

Various circumstances and changes, over many centuries, contributed 
to a general misunderstanding of the character of the introit. The solemn 
procession was curtailed or eliminated ; the place of vesting was located 
too near the altar for a long procession; the text of the introit was abbre- 
viated to the form now printed in our missal; the introit was added to 
private Masses even though the processional entrance was omitted; and, 
at low Mass, the introit was recited only after the preparatory prayers. 

Even in the eleventh century the notion had arisen in some places 
that the introit chant should be postponed until the priest had actually 
arrived at the altar steps (Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite, I, 
324). This misconception or, at best, altered view of the introit was 
enshrined in the Ceremonial of Bishops published by the Holy See in 
1600 (1. II, c. VIII, n. 30). It was finally confirmed by the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites, which decided in 1753 that the introit should not begin 
until after the priest’s arrival at the altar (S.R.C. 2424, 7). 

At the beginning of this century the Holy See reversed this decree 
and restored the introit to its original position. The Roman Gradual of 
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1907 contained the direction quoted above, that the chanters should 
begin the introit antiphon “while the priest is going to the altar.” Again, 
in 1947 the Congregation of Rites (in a somewhat different context) 
expressed the proper time for singing the introit in these words: “while 
the celebrant is going from the sacristy to the altar.” The new Holy Week 
Ordinal insists on the same principle for the Holy Thursday evening 
Mass: “The procession begins to go through the church to the altar 
and meanwhile the introit antiphon is chanted.” 

This may seem, at first glance, a minute problem indeed, whether the 
introit starts early or late. It has its significance in our desire that every 
element of holy Mass should genuinely fulfill its function. Faulty under- 
standing of Mass results from a combination of many small instances 
of misplaced emphasis, indistinct outlines, and misinterpretations. 

There is a certain incidental advantage in singing the introit on time, 
as the Church now requires. Singing the introit late may prolong the 
chanted Mass, if only a little. And it is probably all such unnecessary 
prolongations that have alienated the faithful from sung Mass. 

In practice, the introit may and should be the sacred chant welcoming 
Christ in the person of the priest. At the very least it should be preferred 
to processional marches, hymns, or organ music. 

Frederick R. McManus 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
To the Editor: — Since I made it very clear in the introduction (p. xii) 
that The Worship of the Church was not intended to be a textbook of 
any kind, I feel that Father Miller’s review in the October WorsHIP 
(pp. 550-553) was beside the point. And while college students and 
minor seminarians might conceivably profit from it, the book was not 
written for them but for priests and seminarians, a fact that is evident 
on almost every page. I was not interested in writing a textbook at all, 
but a “Companion to Liturgical Studies,” a book to read along with, or 
independently of — it doesn’t really matter — a formal liturgy course. 
My purpose was to provide priests and students for the priesthood 
with a handbook that would give them some idea of what the liturgy 
is all about, one that would provide them with information not readily 
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accessible to all and at the same time stimulate recourse to the actual 
texts of the liturgy themselves for deeper understanding. 

On the other hand I believe that a course in the liturgy should be as 
much as possible a commentary on the texts of the liturgy — missal, 
breviary, pontifical, ritual— rather than a mere retailing of informa- 
tion that the students can find out by reading precisely such a book as 
this. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore Rev. William O’Shea, S.S. 


HOLY ASENTMINDEDNESS 
To the Editor: — Thank you for the really worthwhile Timely Tract, 
“Holy Absentmindedness,” in the September issue. Another example 
(that H.A.R. might have cited) is really bad because it gives, I fear, 
both our people and non-Catholics a false impression of what the funeral 
Mass and burial rite are all about. I refer to what seems to be a wide- 
spread practice, viz., that after the Mass and the absolution at the casket 
have been finished, the celebrant turns to the people and with a kind of 
now-let’s-get-to-something-really-important attitude announces: “Let us 
kneel down now and say a few prayers for the deceased.” This same 
thing frequently happens at the grave, too. And, as Father Reinhold 
points out, rarely if ever are the Church’s prayers for the dead used, but 
recourse is had to a somewhat lazy and unthinking repetition of Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys, etc. The general impression is apt to be that 
the Church’s official texts are but formalistic ritualism and that the real 
praying and the real “good” is done by falling back upon private prayers. 
I am happy to read that you are working on a Question and Answer 
department, for I’m sure it will result in more than the exclusively 
rubrical approach usual to the “liturgical” section of most of our clergy 
magazines. We need some place to turn to with questions and problems 
that arise in the liturgical apostolate. 
Fort Madison, lowa Rev. Clarence W. Stangohr 


DIOCESAN MUSICAL TRAINING 
To the Editor: — Readers of WorsHIP may be interested in the approach 
used by the San Antonio Archdiocesan Music Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Rt. Rev. F. O. Beck, to offer instruction in the rural 
areas of the archdiocese this past summer. The project was undertaken 
at the suggestion of the Most Rev. Archbishop, Robert E. Lucey, D.D. 
Four centers of teaching — Kerrville, Victoria, Hallettsville and El 
Campo — brought organists, choir directors and singers into evening 
classes lasting for an hour and a half twice a week for five weeks. Those 
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who took courses had their tuition of ten dollars defrayed by their 
parish, which did it in appreciation of the services given through the 
year to the parish. Individual organ lessons were given by special appoint- 
ment. About eighty church organists, choir directors and singers from 
about thirty parishes availed themselves of the opportunity for instruc- 
tion which was given by the undersigned who was at the time attached 
to the staff of St. Mary’s University, San Antonio. 

Kirkwood, Mo. Brother Lawrence J. Gonner, S.M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By F. J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward, New 
York. 1957. Pp. 241. Cloth, $3.00. 

Mr. Sheed introduces us to his new book with the brief explanation 
that the greater part of it appeared in the columns of many diocesan 
newspapers under the headline, “Theology for the Layman.” And the 
flyleaf states that it is supposed to fill the gap between the author’s A 
Map of Life and Theology and Sanity. 

Having used Theology and Sanity as a college textbook for many 
years, I must confess to a certain partiality towards Mr. Sheed and what- 
ever he writes. This book contributes considerably to my previous 
estimate. There is, of course, a certain amount of repetition, and whole 
phrases and ideas from Theology and Sanity greet one like old friends. 
But why not? Theology for Beginners is written for a different audience 
than its predecessors. It is written for “beginners” who must inevitably 
be infected by Mr. Sheed’s enthusiasm for theology, with the certain 
result that they will want to go on, not only to his solider books, but to 
those of other theologians, too. And then if they notice a certain familiar 
turn of phrase, it will help to light up the doctrine and fix it more deeply 
into their minds. 

Beginners in theology will have their hands full with this book, for 
Mr. Sheed has great respect for the human mind and its potentialities. 
He firmly believes that with exercise and challenge the specifically Cath- 
olic mind is capable of much more distance and comprehension than 
has been credited to it in the past. He further believes that this mind 
deserves the delight of being fed the old truths in language that is fresh, 
clean and concise. Sheed weds theology to style with the result that years 
later a Sheed fan’s consideration of a doctrine will recall his original 
pleasure and help to bring out deeper insights. 
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There are, of course, some shortcomings in this book. In his opening 
pages the author recommends that the reader study Scripture along with 
his text; he might have made the suggestion more practical with some 
definite instructions and references for each chapter. Nor does he per- 
sonally use much Scripture in his own writing. 

Aware perhaps of the chief criticism of Theology and Sanity, namely, 
its inadequate treatment of the sacraments, he tries to make it up this 
time . . . but with limited success. He still hasn’t realized that the sacra- 
ments are not things nor mechanical devices so much as they are the 
personal activity of Christ in our lives now; nor that—as Cardinal 
Suhard says — “the purpose of an easy and constant access to the sacra- 
ments is so that souls may be caught up and born along the currents of 
praise and thanksgiving which rise up from earth towards God through 
Jesus Christ.” 

The book could well serve as a freshman college religion text (it might 
also be just what many three-year nursing schools are looking for); and 
it will help many a religion professor or preacher to freshen up routine 
and jaded concepts, presentations and explanations. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THIS IS THE YCS. Prepared by the Rev. James Anderson. High School 
Y.C.S. (1700 W. Jackson Boulevard), Chicago. 1957. Pp. 104. 
YCS headquarters annually publishes a manual of social inquiries. 


This year they have also issued a manual for beginners which is 
exceptionally well formulated and presented. Father Anderson writes 
with an idiomatic clarity and force which his teen-age readers will find 
easy to grasp. His introduction repeats the accepted directives for YCS 
procedure, but again with a direct force which carries all the impact 
of genuine interest and concern. The manual is more complete than in 
former years, containing in addition to the basic series of meeting out- 
lines, a glossary of terms, advice on conducting meetings, and supple- 
mentary social inquiries into such topics as vocation, summer work, 
concern for the sick and aged. 

One difficulty, apparent in earlier years, has not been solved. Ac- 
cepted YCS procedure calls for discussion of scriptural passages and 
liturgical life at each meeting. The reason is apparent: to keep the social 
purpose of the group firmly anchored in Christ, to recall the members 
constantly to the words and example of Christ. However, the New Testa- 
ment selections chosen this year seldom have any special bearing on the 
topic suggested for social inquiry at the meeting, and the liturgy notes 
are not only completely separated from the scriptural discussion but 
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also seem to have no particular bearing on either the topic at hand or the 
liturgy. The material listed under “Liturgy” amounts rather to a running 
summary of basic theology at the high school catechism level. Thus the 
concept of liturgical life as the vital source of Catholic Action goes un- 
emphasized. This reservation aside, YCS can be complimented on turning 
out a useful manual handsomely done. 

St. John’s Abbey Winnibald Peters, O.S.B. 


THE RESTLESS CHRISTIAN. By Rev. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. Sheed and 
Ward, New York. 1957. Pp. viii-183. Cloth, $3.00. 

The jacket cover design of this book, the work of Frank Kacmarcik, 
registers Father Kilian’s purpose with a visual impact. Terse sentences 
are woven into tight paragraphs. The chapters are short but well filled. 
The author’s effort should make the Christian restless with impatience 
for action. 

On the inside of the jacket, the publisher says that the Restless Chris- 
tian is “not recommended for refectory reading in religious communi- 
ties.” Why not? The restlessness of the book is not of the sort to upset 
the mealtime tranquility of convents, monasteries and seminaries. Father 
Kilian is an apostle of the “apostolate of the whole Church.” To be other 
Christs is the duty and honor of all Christians. Clergy and laity happily 
share in the great common calling of “Christ-hood.” We live and love 
together as members of Christ’s one Body, the Church. The religious 
and the cleric can therefore profitably review the basic truths of the 
life in Christ that baptism makes the common birthright of all Christians ! 

The epigrammatic terseness of the book conveys truths incisively. 
For example, in his chapter on Racism, the author say: “The Negro 
problem is a spiritual problem. . . . (it) does not rest upon the surface 
of Christianity but goes into its essential core, the love of God and man. 
The whole structure of the Gospel rests upon this foundation. To tamper 
with foundations is always dangerous business. People who tamper with 
foundations soon find themselves in the midst of ruins. . . . When 
those Catholics who indulge in race prejudice receive Communion they 
do not really mean to be united to all members of Christ’s Body, white 
or colored. For them, the Eucharist is not the Bread of unity and love. 
Their Communion is a sacramental lie” (p. 125). 

In an attractive presentation of the sacrament of matrimony, the author 
compares the effects of marriage and baptism. His discussion unhappily 
seems to overlook the “character” of the sacrament of baptism as the 
source of its lasting effects (p. 112). It is also unfortunate that in stressing 
the dignity of the layman, he says: “Originally ‘laity’ meant chosen, 
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consecrated, holy, belonging to God’s people” (p. 140). Some scholars 
would hardly sustain this basic definition. True, the Greek source word 
for laity is Jaos; but it usually means the common people with an empha- 
sis on “common.” In the New Testament this word again gains its “dig- 
nity” from its modifying context. The implication seems to be that the 
people were “common” but made holy by the consecration of baptism. 
Actually today the term layman connotes one who lacks knowledge or 
skill in a certain field. Would that it could be replaced! 

Richfield, Minn. Rev. Alfred C. Longley 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST. By Rev. Jules Lebreton, 
S.J. Translation. Macmillan Company, New York. 1957. Pp. xxxix—849. Two 
volumes in one, cloth $7.00. 

Father Lebreton, professor of Sacred Scripture at the Institut Cath- 


olique of Paris, first published the present study in 1935. It consists of a 
two-volume re-presentation of his lectures on Christian Origins. His 
aim throughout is: “To put in clearer light the historical facts that it (the 
Gospel text) enshrines.” Faith, however, is the constant light and norm 
of these historical studies. 

The work has all the recommending features of Father Lebreton’s 
other books: steady, absorbing action combined with attention to prob- 
lems of scholarship, like his L’Eglise Primitive in the Fliche-Martin 
Histoire de L’Eglise series. Like his Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, it 
Vitalizes the deepest doctrines with the concrete but inspiring thoughts 
of the sacred writers and Fathers of the Church. Here is history that 
you can relate and dogma that you can preach. 

The interpretation of facts and ideas preoccupies Father Lebreton, 
not the exegesis of language. He has profound insight into the spirit of 
the Gospel. With equal ease, he draws on the classic historians of antiq- 
uity and the other books of holy Scripture to illustrate the Gospel 
message. Ever aware of faith’s implications, he exposes alike the facile 
and the labored explanations of rationalist criticism. Broad erudition 
and balanced judgment create the tone of this work. 

The translator remains anonymous. In view of the general excellence 
of his work, one is jolted by an occasional error of spelling or grammar. 
The sensitivities of students and scholars alike will suffer as they en- 
counter “Jehovah” instead of Yahweh throughout the book. Moreover, 
it is regrettable that the Confraternity translation was not used for the 
scriptural quotations instead of the old Challoner revision of the Douay. 
An incorporation of recent scholarship could have been hoped for. 

Yet we have here in highly literary English one of the finest lives of 
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Christ ever written. Priests, religious, seminarians, and the educated laity 
will discover in it an interesting and sound presentation of the most 
sacred facts and doctrines of faith. The Macmillan Company deserves 
praise for making this work available to American readers in one volume. 
St. Maur’s Priory Mario R. Shaw, O.S.B. 
South Union, Ky. 


CATHOLIC LIFE ANNUAL, 1958. Edited by Eugene P. Willging. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1957. Pp. 96 8”x 11”. Cloth, $2.95. 

The success of American Heritage magazine has been so great that 
it was inevitable that it be imitated. Catholic Life proposes to be an an- 
nual rather than bi-monthly, but its format, contents, and even selection 
of paper shows that it hopes to succeed with the same audience. 

The first half of the book presents various aspects of “Our Christian 
Heritage,” ranging from magnificent color reproductions of medieval 
illuminated manuscripts to the story of Dr. Alexis Carrel. Two stories 
of Bishop Ford, and articles on early Catholic education and on New 
York City in 1857 follow the best examples of the American Heritage 
technique. 

The second part, “Our Christmas Heritage,” makes a real contribu- 
tion to the liturgical apostolate. Msgr. Tobin’s article on the “Parish 
Observance of Christmas and Epiphany,” Sister Benoit’s suggestions 
for “Restoring gift-making to Christmas,” and Mrs. Culhane’s story of 
“A return to Christ-mas” in her family are well written and accom- 
panied by excellent illustrations. This would seem to be an ideal method 
for popularizing the liturgy: medium-sized articles with clear illustra- 
tions showing exactly how something is done, and presented in a setting 
of other stories and other illustrations which recall traditional or con- 
ventional ideas. More effect will be achieved in this way, among greater 
masses of people, than by individual books or pamphlets published by 
scholars who are trying to stir up new ideas among reluctant readers 
who prefer the “old ways of doing things.” 

The only criticism that may be leveled against the Catholic Life An- 
nual is that any such good effects seem to be accidental. It is ironical, for 
example, that Sister Benoit’s article lamenting the “pressure-giving” of 
the Christmas season should appear in a publication which is obviously 
designed to find a market in that very pressure area. Nevertheless, we 
should be grateful to the editor for very wise and instructive selection 
of materials. We hope that future volumes will continue the fine liturgi- 
cal interest of this first Annual. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 
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Sermon Material For Advent Thru Epiphany 


The Meaning of Christmas 


A. M. Avril, O.P. $2.75 


A series of simple homilies on the liturgi- 
cal seasons of Advent through Epiphany. 
First presented in talks over the French 
National (radio) Chain. 


On The Lay Apostolate 


The Modern Apostle 


Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. $2.95 


“More than any other contemporary 
American book, THE MODERN APOSTLE 
can set the world rightside up.”—Father 
Frank Gartland, C.S.C., Editor of THE 
CATHOLIC Boy. 


A Commentary On The Psalms 


Key to the Psalms 


Mary Perkins Ryan 


Here is a book that will make the Psalms 

live as the prayers of modern-day Chris- 

tians. With excellent discussion questions. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


In Canada Available Through Alvernia Pub. Montreal, 9 
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